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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tae Monmouthshire trials, Corn-law meetings, Postage, O’'Con- 
neLL in Doblin, the Revenue, and the meeting of Parliament next 
Thursday, cleim each a few words of notice in our weekly summary. 

After a trial of seven days, terminated on Wednesday, Joun 
Frost has been ‘ ‘ wuilty of high treason. For a brief space it 
seemed doubtful whether the Jury would consider all the technical 
conditions. “ that specific crime to have been fully made out in 
the trial’ As it was, they accompanied their verdict against 
the prisoner with a request to show him mercy. 

The Crown lawyers conducted this prosecution in a highly com- 
mendable spirit of fairness and humanity. There was no eager 
grasping at conviction—no attempt to exasperate the Jury by ap- 
peals to political prejudices, or exaggerated description of danger 
from the spread of Chartism—no suggestion of the policy or ne- 
eessity of punishing the accused in ¢errovem ; while at the same time 
professional skill was employed to bring an immense number of 
scattered facts in support of the charge in the indictment. In this 
respect, we should think the Solicitor-General’s speech has seldom 
been equalled; while the reader of Mr. Firzroy Ketry’s vigorous 
and most ingenious pleading for the prisoner, feels convinced that 
no effort was spared to put his case in the most favourable light. 

It will be remembered that a decision against the Crown, of 
the point respecting the delivery of the list of witnesses with a 
eopy of the iudictment, wo2ld be equivalent to an acquittal of 
Frost, and such of his confederates as may be convicted. 
Even should this not be the issue, the recommendation to mercy 
remains; and there is a general impression that in no instance 
will the extreme penalty of the law be exacted. 








The schism between the middle and the operative classes on the 
Corn question, prevails to a greater extent than it did last year; 
although the Government journals boasted that the Chartists were 
returning to their senses and would cease to play the game of the 
landed interest. The proceedings at Sheffield were mentioned 
last week; and we have now to record Chartist triumphs at Not- 
tingham and Edinburgh. In the Scottish capital the Corn-law 
Repealers were beaten in spite of a regulation, intended to exclude 
the multitude, making the purchase of a ticket the condition of 
taking part in the proceedings. The Chartists bought up a large 
number of these tickets, and drove the Lord Provost and the com- 
mittee of arrangement from the platform. 

Against the disasters at Nottingham and Edinburgh, is to be 
placed success at Liverpool, Stockport, and Leith, where petitions 
against the Corn-duties were adopted. 





“A letter not exceeding half an ounce in weight, may now be 
sent from any part of the United Kingdom to any other part, for one 
penny if paid when posted, or for twopence if paid when delivered.” 
This is a “ Post-office regulation” published yesterday. We have 
actually got Penny Postage, though not the convenience of stamped 
envelopes—in our estimation worth half the rate. 

Some of the Tories—abandoned to judicial blindness, and reck- 
less of odium—persevere in their depreciation of a measure which 
It was believed they would gladly have carried themselves; which 
was said to have been at the head of Sir Ropert Pexv’s popularity- 
Measures if he had kept his footing at Court in May last; which 
was supported by the shrewdest men of business in the Tory 
party ——-Lords Lowrnrer and Asupurton; and which even the 
hewspapers who now rail at and ridicule it, described as a great 


‘public benefit, until, at the eleventh hour, it was taken up by the 
that the credit of | 


Government. It is vexatious, no doubt, 
ostage Reform should be enjoyed by the Whigs, while on their 
Conservative successors will probably devolve the task of making 
Sood the deticient revenue: and complaint on this score would not 
be unfair: but by spitefully running down the most popular of all 
Tecent measures, Conservatives make their bad political position 
still worse. Sincere Liberals were wont to console themselves 
under the expectation of a Tory return to office, by reckoning 
’ 





junks of war, refused to permit the shipment. 


upon the certainty of obtaining Postage Reform from Sir Resxut 


Peet; whereas it would now seem, that opposition, not support, 
would have been experienced from a ‘Tory Administration. 





The revenue returns for the year and the quarter ending on the 
5th instant appear in this paper. On the year there is an increase 
in the ordinary reccipts of 782,038/.; and on the quarter a decrease 
of 242,357/7. The increase is chiefly in the Customs, and arig 
probably from Corn-duties; the decrease is on the Excise, ¢ 
sioned, no doubt, in a great measure by the distress of the work! 
population. 

From a statement published by the National Debt Commis- 
sioners, it appears that the expenditure for the year ending the 
10th of October 1839 exceeded the income by nearly 900,000/.; 
and unless (which is not probable) the expenditure was much 
reduced during the last quarter, the deficiency for the year in- 
cluding that quarter must be still larger, as the receipts fell off 
considerably. 





Lord Mrtnovurne may rely upon support from the Irish Janis- 
saries for any proposal of money for Prince Arner, however ca- 


weerley 


travagant. Their chief, O'Connet1, has announced hi. 
to vote for the highest sum that Ministers may require. He dis- 


dains to be stingy of the people's contributions ; and his consti- 
tuents are equally generous with himself, in the face of a declining 
revenue and a rising expenditure. 

Mr. O’Connett assures his Dublin audience that he is stilla 
Repealer ; that he expects no justice for Ireland from the Legisla- 
ture of the United Kingdom; and unless “some impediment” 
occurs, he will hoist the standard of Repeal in the course of next 
year. With this promise the eight or nine millions are satisfied. 
Ought not the public opinion of Ireland to have influence in Eng- 
land? It embodies so much disintcrested patriotism, deep thought, 
stern consistency, political wisdom, and love of truth ! 





Members of Parliament will find plenty of work *: store for 
them. The recess has been unusually prolitic of matt: tor legis- 
lative investigation. The Privilege question, the (jucen’s mar- 
riage-settlements, Chartism, the state of comm: and the 
currency in connexion with Corn-laws, the conten »vraneous fall 
of revenue and increase of expenditure, the war with China, affairs 
of India, Turkey and Egypt, Canada, the West Indies, New South 
Wales and the Colonies generally—all require immediate atten- 
tion, and all teem with difficulties. 


An overland mail from Bombay brings important intelligence. 
The British and Chinese are in open hostility. It appears that in 
a fray at Macao, between a party of seamen belonging to her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Volage and some Chinese, one of the latter was killed. 
Commissioner Lin applied to Captain Exxior to give up the homi- 
cide; and upon Captain Exxiot’s refusal, ordered the Portuguese 
Governor at Macao to expel all the British inhabitants from that 
place. The Portuguese Governor informed Mr. Astetn, Chairman 
of the Committee of Public Safety, that he must obey this com- 
mand, but would call out his garrison, and protect the British resi- 
dents from insult on their embarkation. On the 26th of August 
the departure of the British took place, amidst much confusion. 
Not a Portuguese soldier appeared, and no Chinese; but the 
Governor himself was there in full uniform; and after witnessing 
the embarkation, informed the Chinese authorities of the faci and 
was thanked for having “ expelled” the British. 

Allremained quiet till the 4th of September, the British being 
on board their vessels with the property which a few hours’ notice 
enabled them to take from Macao, when Captain Exxior, who had 
been at Hong Kong since the 23d of August, appeared in his 
cutter, accompanied by the schooner Pearl, commanded by Cap- 
tain Reppie. They stood in for the bay of Coalloon, and in- 
formed the inhabitants that they wanted provisions: and provisions 
were brought in abundance; but the Mandarins, on board three 

Captain Exxior 
threatened to fire upon them unless the provisions were suffered to. 
pass in half an hour; and at the expiration of that time, firing; 
commenced. <A letter from Hong Kong, dated 9th of September, 
and published in the Bombay Times of October 28th, describés 
what followed— 

“ About three o’clock in the afternoon reports of guns were heard at the an-> 
chorage, which were at first supposed to be merely salutes of the Mandarins ; 
but, the fire continuing, we got under weigh from our vessel at about half-past. 
four, when I could observe what passed; several other boats also got undef 
weigh, and in turning the point of Hong Kong we saw several boats approach- 
ing, who came for supplies of ammunition, and brought orders for the frigate 
Volage to get under weigh. ‘Three war-junks were endeavouring to put to 
sea, the Pearl and cutter obstructing their passage out, and compelling them 
by a well-maintained fire to seek shelter under the walls of the Coslloon 
Fort ; which returned the fire of the cutter and Pearl, shot for shot. About 
six o’clock, the frigate being in sight, the boat of Captain Donglas, who com- 
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manded in person, with twenty-four European seamen on board, and three 
other boats with Lascars, made an attempt to carry the junk by boarding ; 
but this was found impracticable from the height of these vessels, which were 
provided with pikes and boarding-nettings. Captain Douglas’s boat then opened 
a fire of musketry, to which the Chinese replied better than I expected. The 
result of the battle is this—we are left without provisions, and the junks es- 
caped from us during the night. 

“ Orders having been given to the boats to withdraw, and to hold themselves 
ready next morning at break of day to attack and destroy both the fort and 
junks, every one repaired at the appointed time to the scene of action, muster- 
ang altogether about 1,000 men. To the great surprise of all, the frigate, 
cutter, and Pearl were seen towed away by their boats, having abandoned all 
idea of proceeding further in the matter! Captain Elliot’s mind had, it ap- 

ears, undergone an entire change in the course of the night! Now, whether 
it was right in him to begin the fray or not, yet, having himself struck the first 
blow, there seems no doubt he ought to have brought the business to a point, 
and captured the junks that were putting a stop to the supply of provisions ; 
whereas the only fruit of all this cannonading, which began at three o’clock in 
the afternoon and lasted till nightfall, is, that we have managed to compromise 
ourselves still further with the Government of China, while we have at the 
same time failed to inspire them with any dread—for after what has passed 
ey will no doubt regard themselves as the victorious party. Their loss in 
# amounts to one Mandarin of rank, an inferior Mandarin, and four 
nese soldiers, besides seven wounded. On our side, four Europeans were 
rounded, of whom it is supposed that one will die. Captain Douglas received 
a ball in his arm, but the wound is not dangerous.” 

We have seen a private letter from Singapore, blaming Captain 
Exior for attacking the war-junks unless he had determined to 
drive them off and obtain the provisions. It is said that the injury 
inflicted on British interests is “incalculable,” as the Chinese be- 
lieve that the frigate, schooner, and cutter, retired in dread of being 
captured by their Mandarins. But this is not all. The Black 
Joke, a small schooner, with one passenger, Mr. Moss, on board, 
and six Lascars, anchored in Lantao Passage till the tide should 
serve. When there, three Mandarin boats attacked her, murdered 
five of the Lascars, and mutilated Mr. Moss dreadfully: they 
nearly cut his arm off, wounded him in the head and other places, 
and having sawed off his ear stuffed it into his mouth. The British 
schooner Harrict came up before the Chinese had time to set 
fire to the Black Joke, but the ruffians escaped. Notwithstanding 
his wounds, hopes of Mr. Moss’s recovery are entertained. It 
ought to be mentioned, that although appearing to be Mandarins, 
the Canton Press thinks the party who boarded the Black Joke 
might have been pirates, who often disguise themselves as Man- 
darins. 

On the 6th of September, Captain Error issued a notice to the 
fleet of merchantmen, to be in constant readiness for sailing, as he 
had “ creditable information of the intention of the High Commis- 
sioner to assail the fleet by fire-vessels and other means of an- 
noyance.” 

We observe that our Government journals threaten the Chinese 
with England’s vengeance. But for what? The authorities of the 
country demanded that an Englishman, who had killed a subject of 
China, on Chinese ground, should be surrendered and dealt with 
according to the law of China. Suppose the case reversed, and 
that a Chinese sailor in the Thames had slain an Englishman at 
Gravesend : would his countrymen have been permitted to carry 
him off to Canton for trial? Again, suppose a proclamation issued 
to the Kent farmers prohibiting the supply of provisions to Chinese 
merchantmen off the Nore, and ordered to quit the English domi- 
nions: would not an attempt by the foreigners to break through 
the English order be prevented, by force of arms if necessary ? 

As to the attack on the Black Joke, let it be ascertained that 
Mandarins, not pirates, were the assailants, before going to war 
with China on that score. 

As yet there is no proof that the Chinese have in any one in- 
stance done that which international law forbids; while, on the 
contrary, Captain Exrrot’s conduct in firing upon the Mandarin 
junks was unjustifiable. If, however, we are to make war on the 
Chinese and terrify them with what the Globe calls “ a demon- 
stration worthy of the British Government,” we hope at least the 
management of hostilities will be intrusted to some more discreet 
and able person than Superintendent Exr1or. His menacing ex- 
pedition to Coalloon, and the virtual defeat of the British frigate, 
cutter, and schooner, by three Mandarin junks, is as disgraceful an 
affair as modern English annals can produce. 





A species of revolution has been effected at Lahore, where 
Rounsezr Sincu’s son and successor is kept in confinement by his 
own son, No Nenax Srxeu. Instigated by Dutan Sineu, Chief 
Minister, No Neuax procured the murder of his father’s favourite, 
in the Council-room; and Duan Sivau is now the virtual Sove- 
reign of the Punjaub. 





The Arabs made an attack on the fortress of Aden on the 10th 
of November, but were repulsed by the little garrison with con- 
siderable loss. ‘They threaten another attack. 





The news from the Continent of Europe is quite insignificant. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies the discussion on the ad- 
dress was to commence on Thursday. 

It is said that Esparrero, recovered from his indisposition, is 
about to act with vigour against CABRERA. 





The Court. 
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Soon after her arrival at the Palace, the Queen gave an audience to 
Lord Melbourne. ‘The Royal dinner-party last evening included Vis. 
count Melbourne, the Earls of Errol, Uxbridge, and Albemarle, ang 
Mr. George Byng. Fs 

Before the al left Windsor, Mr. Lane had the honour of sub. 
mitting to her Majesty a lithographic print of Prince Albert, taken 
from Mr. Ross’s miniature. 


The Metropolis. 


There is no intention on the part of any Reformer to disturb either 
of the present Members for Finsbury : it is only in the event of the re. 
tirement of either that any candidate on the same side is likely to come 
forward.—-Globe. 

The Queen has given 50/. to the Royal Free Hospital in Greville 
Street. 

On Wednesday afternoon, a number of Chartist Delegates, who have 
been meeting daily for several weeks at the Arundel Coffeehouse, in 
the Strand, passed the following resolution— 

“ Secing that the exertions of the working classes to form a General Con- 
vention, representing the whole country, are for the present marred by the 
contrivances of the open persecutors of our cause, and their allies the false 
friends of the people, together with the apathy of some portion of the people 
themselves, we feel it our duty to dissolve; and, returning to our respective 
constituencies, exert ourselves to the utmost of our power in counteracting the 
above mischievous influences.” 

Tn the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, Mr. Ballantine ap- 
plied for a warrant to arrest Mr. William Foster Geach, the Monmouth 
solicitor employed in the defence of Frost. The Grand Jury had re- 
turned a true bill against Geach for obtaining upwards of 2,000/. on 
false pretences. It was decided that bail should be taken, Geach to 
enter into his own recognizance in 200/. and to provide two sureties in 
50/. each. 

At the Marylebone Office, on Wednesday, Mr. Thomas Theed, a 
gentleman residing in Manchester Street, gave security for his appear- 
ance to answer a charge of purloining a diamond pin and a purse con- 
taining forty-two sovereigns, the property of Mr. Warren, surgeon- 
dentist, at whose house he had been dining with other gent#men. Mr, 
Theed had sent Mr. Warren a haunch of venison, which was on the 
table. After dinner, Mr. Warren handed round the pin, which he had 
taken with the gold out of a purse, and then wrapped it up with the 
sovereigns in a piece of paper, and put the packet on the table. When 
he went to bed he recollected that he had left the packet, and going 
to the dining-room, could not find it. He immediately called on 
two of the gentlemen who had dined with him, and they went toge- 
ther to Mr. Theed’s house, attended by a Policeman. They saw 
Mr. Theed, stated their suspicions, and were allowed to make a search, 
but found nothing. They discovered, however, that his right-hand 
trouser-pocket was perfumed with the same scent as the purse and the 
paper in which the lost property had been folded up. Mr. Theed said, 
that the handkerchief in his coat-pocket was similarly scented. It is 
not stated why, of the several persons who might have taken the 
packet, Mr. Theed is particularly suspected. 

On Tuesday afternoon, a person having the appearance of a gentle- 





man, entered Peel’s Coffechouse, and called for a back file of the Times , 


newspaper; which having been brought to him, he ordered a basin of 
soup. On the waiter returning with the soup, the “gentleman” was 
gone, and with him the file of newspapers also, The robbery, although 
seemingly of a trifling nature, is, however, to the proprietor (Mr. Moore) 
an incalculable loss.. The person was attired in a military cloak, under 
which he must have concealed the file of newspapers.— Times. 

By a fire which broke out in Newport Street, St. Martin’s Lane, on 
Wednesday night, the extensive premises of Mr. Ryan, ornament- 
manufacturer, were destroyed and some of the adjoining houses injured. 

Four boys, who were skating in St. James’s Park on Wednes- 
day, lost their lives by the ice breaking. Two of them perished in the 
attempt to rescue their companions, The Humane Society’s men did 
their utmost to get them out of the water; but before they succeeded, 
life was quite extinct. 





The Brobvinces. 

We resume our account of the State trials in Monmouthshire. 

The last witness examined on Friday was Mr. Barnabas Brough, the 
Pontypool brewer; ho, with his friend, Mr. Thomas Matthews, carrier 
of Pontypool, were stopped by a body of armed men, on the night of 
Sunday the 3d of November, and carried to the Welch Oak, an inn 
about 2 mile from Risea, where they were detained till Frost came. 
Frost, }eing appealed to by Brough, who knew him well, immediately 
ordered them to be released, saying that “ though he detested his poli- 
tics, he had a personal regard ” for Brough. : 

Mr. Matthews was examined on Saturday, and confirmed Brough’s 
testimony, with an additional fact. ; 

“We were going to Pontypool. In the course of our journey we were inter 
rupted and were kept by restraint until six o’clock or half-past six o’clock in the 














morning, During the night we*obscrved two or three lights—a kind o 
rockets. They were between Newport and Risca. We were then about the 
end of lane going from the toll-house to Risca. We were guarded by 
the men ms. We were at the Welsh Oak public-house in the morning, 
having been kept in custody till then. We asked Mr. Frost if he would 


liberate us. Mr. Frost said, ‘I detest your politics, but you are discharged ;’ 
and we then walked on, 

Cross-cxamined by Sir Frederick Pollock—“ There are iron-works near the 
place where we were first taken.” ; y ' ee 

Re-examined—* Lam sufliciently acquainted with the lights of iron works 
to be able to say that the lights I'speak of were not from iron works. I saw 
these lights after we had passed the tron works.” 

By the Foreman of the Jury—* There were no iron works between Newport 
: The lights I spoke of were not low and near the ground, but: very 
You can sce at a distance from iron works a considerable 
I can say positively that the lights I saw were not any 





and Risca. 
high in the air. 
reflection in the air. 
such reflection.” 
The next witness, John Harford, a collier, said that he was dragged 
out of his house on the Sunday afternoon, and compelled to bring 4 
sword which he had in the house with him. He saw Frost on the road 
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"—ilton we 10it Mr. Frost, the mob asked him if they had not better return? | was at the Coach and Horses, or on the road close by. The people who came 
He said, ‘No, you had better not return.’ They asked Mr. Frost what he | to my door had sticks, I don’t know how many people there were. There 
did intend to do? He said at first he should go to the New Poorhouse, and take | were six there. T here were seven, a here were eight. ‘J here were not twenty. 
the soldiers and their arms ; and he said there was a storehouse where there | There were from cight to twelve. None of those who came into the house had 
was plenty of powder, and that they would blow up the bridge; that would any other weapon than a stick, I had seen Mr. Frost a good many times up 
stop the Welch mail which did run to the North, and that would be tidings, | and down Blackwood before that I knew him well enough to know him when 
would commence in the North on the Monday night; and he said | I saw him.” 








he hese te oe : ei oe “ = 
ih ac abenil be able to see two or three of his friends or enemies in Newport.’ The depositions of this witness before the Magistrates at Newport were then 
He said no more. Mr. Frost and the mob then went on towards the Welch | read by the oflicer of the Court. 
Oak. I don’t know how long they remained there. I made my escape about Cross-examination resumed—* T do not know whether T had been examined 


two hundred yards from the Welch Oak, and went into alow shed. It was | the day before I made this deposition. I was examined two or three days. I 
between three and four o’clock when I first saw Mr. Frost, and it could not | was sober when I made this deposition and this mark at Newport, to be sure. 
have been more than a quarter past four o’clock when I last saw him.” The day before that on which I said 1 was sober I do not know whether I had 
The man was closely cross-examined by Mr. Kelly ; and, as much | been before the Magistrates. I have heard that paper read which has my 
stress was afterwards laid upon his statements by the counsel for the mark to it, and it is there put down that I did hear what William Davies 
isoner, we give them at length— said. I have said to-day that William Davies said to the people, ‘ Why don’t 
T1S0) : : adie. ince ak Mawenst 2? did ike say 7 
° «] was examined before the Magistrates at Newport. I caniict say on what | YOU 80 On, you are enough to e: : Newport?’ I did not like to say what I 
ey 5 Tap Re » Briday after I had lef _ | had heard before, as I thought I should ‘ have it’ when I went home, and I 
day of the month. It was ona Friday ; not the Friday after iad left my i t f \ i ; 
ay > Pye = 6 “TInt Se aR told them so at the time. By saying I should ‘ have it’ I mean that I 
house. This was the second Friday. ‘The people at the Union Poorhouse told gel ry Re Paani i Al Be. BN ates AP ig: sail af Tada 
me to go to be examined. I was at the Union Workhouse, because Iwas forced | + zy ait t at all the neighbours would be ail against me as one family if I said 
the house witl yr , Mr. Frost and the mob. I was apprehended | 47Y "neg. 
out of the house with a sword by Mr. Frost and . was ap] — ma er ” 
by the Magistrates the same Sunday fortnight, after the riots in my own Mr. Thoma: Jones Phillips, ; rk to the \iagistrates, mentioned the 
I was taken to the George Inn, at Blackwood. I remained there till particulars of Frost’s arrest at the house of ge the printer. On 

















house. . i ; Siohe ? ri 
the evening. [was not examined there. In the evening Iwas taken to New- his cross-examination the witness said 
rt to the Union. I have not remained in custody ever since. I was not “ T had a search-warrant to search Mr. Frost’s house, and found papers there. 


Pocked up there. I stopped in it for the night. I was obliged to remain there, I went to a room there in front of the hou *, which appeared to be that in 
being apprehended. I was not examined the next day. Iwas detained there which he kept his papers. I did not break open any place to get them, as the 
thirteen days. I was not examined during that time. I was detained till: I | papers were handed to me by one of his daughters, who att nded me. He has 
was examined. I was examined at the West Gate. I was taken there for | five or six daughters and two. ions. Several of them w re there. This was before 
that Lape after having been detained thirteen days. Iwas detained on the | I apprehended Mr. Frost. Che papers were taken from the shelves by his 













charge of carrying a sword in the mob. There was no charge made against me | daughter. When I first went to the house I saw th unt, who showed me to 
5 : ° } . , 1 aR ey we 
at the Westgate. I had these few words to say what I have said against Mr. | a room where Mrs. Frost was, and she made no difliculty in giving me the 





Frost. I told them to the person who keeps the Union. I think his name is papers. I got them all, and have th m. I met Mr. Frost accidentally at Par- 
Mr. Harris. I told him what I had to say. I was obliged to take a part in | tridge’s house. Frost’s and Partridge’s houses are nearly back to back. Par- 
the riot. I knew when I told him that there was a charge against me of hay- | tridge has been employed as a printer by Mr. F rost. I have known Mr. Frost 
ing taken a part in the riot. I was obliged to take a part in it, or it would | for many years, and he must haye known my voice at Partridge’s. 





have cost me my life. When I told the master of the workhouse what I had Vith this evidence the case for the Crown was closed; and the Court 
to say, I knew well I was charged with carrying a sword. Thad learned that adjourned to Monday. 
some had gone to prison on a charge of riot. 1 had heard, too, that some had On the reopening of the Court on that day, Sir Frederick Pollock 





gone to prison on a charge of high treason, I did not know that if any persons 
were convicted they would suffer death. I did not understand the law. I did 
not know that a person convicted of high treason would suffer death. 
not tell any one but the master of the workhouse what I said 


addressed the Judges and Jury for the prisoner. Me argued that Frost’s 
real offence, though very serious, did not amount to high treason ; that 
his object was not to overturn the Government, but to procure the libe- 
3 igen ‘ : : oa . 

Mr. Frost. He was arrested before I was taken before the Magistrates. ration of Vincent and other ¢ hartist , prisoners The tesumony of 
I told the master what I had to say, there were other men beside myself at the | Hodge, who related a conversation wi A Frost about breaking down 
workhouse. What charge they were on Ido not know. I did not ask them, | Newport bridge and st »pping the Bir ningham mail, as a signal for a ge- 
certainly. They were on some charge. The place was not guarded by soldiers. | neral Chartist insurrection, was absurd and incredible ; forthe Newport 
There were soldiers there who were wounded. There were soldiers there be- } letters were car ss the ferry to Bristol, and thence taken to Bir- 
sides the wounded and recruits. They were three learning their exercise; every | mi wham in the I iail, which would arrive at the usual hour in Bir- 
morning they were on parade, or whatever you call it. 1 know nothing about ut the Newport letters, as Mr. Frost, a man of 
the workhouse having been made a place of conlinement or not before this | knew perfeetly well. ‘eover, Frost had himself made due 
business. I talked to one of the persons there about this business during the | provision for the payment of one his own bills in Bristol on Monday 
twelve days I remained there. Ido not remember the man’s nrme. I did not | ae ere 7 ; - “1 7 ms 

tell him what I had done in the business. I did not talk about Mr. Frost to | the 4th of November, Lh Rie port oa pe general sear 
him. [le told me that if he knew any thing about Mr. Frost, he would tell it | tion bbe commence. FICK CON ze acc that Tost § conduet 
if he was in my place. Upon my oath I did not tell him about Mr. Frost, in | at the Westgate Hotel clear PEON SO he had no mtention to attack 
: lisappeared on the firing of the first shot, and his 
when I told it; and when I had given the evidence, I did get my liberty. I | followers also fled. There could be no doubt that the mob went to the 
cannot write, I did put my mark to something when I was examined before | Westgate Hotel to procure the liberation of some stragglers who had 
the Magistrates. I was not examined more than once. When I had made | been taken into custody; for it was important to prove, and he was en- 
my statement I was at once set at liberty. I have since been at work, asa | abled to prove, that the words used to the special constables there were 
collier, at Mr. Jones’s, the same master as I worked for before. The name of 

the person to whom I spoke about Mr. Frost at the workhouse was not 
Edwards. I know no person of the name of Morgan to whom I have spoken 
about this business. I have not spoken to any one of that name about it. It 
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not “ Surrender yourselves prisoners,” but “Surrender your prisoners.” 
With respect to Mr. Frost’s designs, it did not follow that they were 
treasonable because he was a Chartist. Sir Frederick hardly knew 
ueiness : | wethet Claaeel as; but he considered that the Chartists of 183! “ 
was about four o’clock in the morning when I saw Mr. Frost, and it was | what ¢ hartism w ao but he na I th ut t z is spi eats on 1 39 occu 
say . ; fs ed the «a » Nositior ) rence to the ext no eo S 
within a quarter of an hour after that when he told the mob, in my presence, | pied the same position, oe CHCE 50: SAE CAO ne Cues itution, as the 
. ¢ 5. * fnrmere 1n 295) words > 12299 . IW aees 
about the powder and the soldiers, and the post, and the other matters. | Reformers in 1852 towards t 1852, which they assailed 
| 
| 



















L I Ol 
Examined by the Foreman of the Jury—“ I have attended at a Chartist | with so much igour; and he especially directed the Jury’s attention to 












lodge. I endeavoured to make my escape from the mob several times, but they | the fact, that the persons who uow prosecuted the Chartists did not 
» I A l 

prevented me, pulling me by the collar and striking me, and threatening toruna | in 1852 seruple to take advantage of alarming displays of physical 

pike through my body. Mr. Frost said he should see two or three friends or force, of tumultuary assemblag ind organized opposition to the 

enemies at Newport. He did not name any one that ILheard. I had not | Jaw. What they now prosecuted as treason they did not think treason- 

heard at the Union Workhouse that any one was likely to be hanged for this ‘ } { 


able then. He explained some of the supposed Chartist tenets, showing 
that the “five points” were not treasonable. When he came to the 
fifth, respecting the redi f perty, Frost spoke for the first 


rising or riot, or whatever it was. I was not afraid myself of being hanged, for 
Thad done nothing to deserve to be hanged or sent to prison.” 
William Harris, a collier of Blackwood, saw Mr. Frost at the Coach 














P : time since the commencement of } a firm tone and with that 
and Horses Inn, at about seven o’clock on the Sunday evening— “eollected air which never desert rouchout the proceedings.” 
“ There were a vo wy persons abot , » Some of the sere arme mae b 2 = aged eee res pgp ee = 
There eag rod many persons al put the door. ome of them were armed. He said. “Such a thine was never itemplated, Sir Frederick Pollock; 

ere were every kind of arms there—pikes and every thing. I saw a person ihavena s ‘ yl ere, ene yn of property otherwise than 
of the name of Davies close to Mr. Frost. Davies ‘told the people to go on, a eh he ow ye 8 See , ph hi ° ll | 
= ° t ‘ if Ti » } : Sy a ATIC Sale o's i] ! 11S . 1 > bY £ 
‘That there was er h there toeat Newport.’ I went up the road aS It DOW CXIsts- Sirs n is so chimerical, that 







* disbelief that a man of Mr. Frost’s 
” In conclusion, Sir Frederick 
“on areview of all the cireum- 
vhether the prisoner’s offence 


I was only going 
ability and talei 
urged the Jur) 
stanees there was 


He saw Frost again at the Weleh Oak about eleven o’clock on Sunday 
night. There were many armed men marching towards Newport— 

“Tt was on the turnpi 
Williams. I saw Mr. I 





ke-road across the tram-road that I saw Zephania 
about forty yards from that spot. Mr. Williams 
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ufter this.” | 
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spoke to me, and told me to go on, and ‘not to hang back there, but to go on | amounted to high son, he was entitled to the benefit of that doubt 
with the rest, because [ was going towards hi I then went on towards | and an acquittal— 
Newport, as far as the Friars. Every one y g on as fast as they could [ We have only touched uj the leading points in Sir Frederick Pol- 
go. I did not go on to Newport. I turned back to the Friars because I was | Joek’s speech, the delis of which o ied five hours and a half, 
ay togoon. I thought they were going on to kill people. I had heard because Mr. Fitzroy Kelly weot ; f the same ground sub- 
. Frost call the guns forward. He said, * All that have guns come in front.’ quently, and arcued th ) 1 » energy and effe ste] 
he gur rere tr: ' a . It } pene ae: sequently, an . ae | : ergy al Cl. 

. /€ guns were tried ever so many times. It had been raining between the The examination of wit ence then commenced 
times when they were tried. ‘Two or three of the men turned back with me. | sian amie re RS 4] Weact neha ie sai 1] 1 ha gs le a 
I went to the tram-road to get on the tram-engine to go back.” | Soverat persons stnied that, Feo bly ae 1] ' ‘a pig age a he : ib 

y “ m bg, 8 2 | respect the law and behave ] ably; and that the design of the mo 
The witness was cross-examined by Sir Frederick Polloek— | gbeaoap sale ds pk. ‘ben ‘ , 





is to obtain the release of prisoners 
int our prisoners.” Edward Patton, 
-examination by the Attorney- 


: et 2 
“Tcome now from Blackwood. I was in custody. 1 was taken to Newport who wen’ 10 apes" 
on the 25th of the last month. Icannot tell you the name of the month. I confine d there. = Phe} 
don’t know the names of the months. It is going on three weeks ago—three | @ Carpenter of Newport 
weeks next Monday. I have been kept ever since at Newport and here. I | General, 














live at Blackwood.” This morning I came from the Black Swan. Ihave been | “The parcel of people I ‘ were armed. They had guns, 
here in Monmouth since last Monday. I was in Newport a fortnight ‘handy.’ sticks, &e, They were part walking abreast. They were walking ‘higgledy- 

Was in custody there at the Parrot and Salutation Inns. 1 was examined piggledy.” I don’t know t a mandril is. They had different things, but 
before the Magistrates. ‘The mark on the paper (the deposition) now produced I did not notice them particularly Some had pickaxes, others had sticks. 
my mark. The yaper was read over to me. I suppose so. This is the There was iron at the end of the stick I did not see many with guns. I 
mark Imade when | went down to the Coach and Horses, and met some of | saw of this body two hundred or three hundred. There were not many more. 


those persons. It was seven o’clock, or a quarter past seven. It was middling | 1 had a full view of those on Stow Hill. I was a little bit alarmed, but not 
dark, but I could see. 1 saw there were some sticks, and some pieces. There | particularly so, but I wished to see what they would say and do. I was never 
Were one or two guns; T know there was one gun. I saw ever 0 many about | at a Chartist lodge. I did not know what they came do. I was not at work 
the road. | don’t know about swords. There were some pikes. I saw no | that morning. I did not hear that they were to come down to the hills. I 


eek, but some mandrils. I do not know whether there were four or five. I | believe that a great number of them went to the gates from the hotel. I know 
not know how many. There certainly was one, but I don’t know how 





m the two bow-windows in front of the Westgate. I never saw any thing done 
‘any, There was more than one gun, but I don’t know how many. That | t° the windows of the Westgate. I did not hear a crash of the windows 
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They drew up in front of the Westgate. 
Fam certain they said that the prisoners were taken before daylight. It was 
about nine o’clock in the morning when they came down Stow Hill. It was 
broad daylight two hours before that. Those that were in the Westgate were 
taken before daylight. The body of the mob stood for a space, and asked for 
the prisoners who were taken before daylight. None of the mob went forward 
as spokesmen. They came close to the door. I could only see the steps, to 
which the mob came close up. The first moment or two they asked for the 
isoner Smith; then a rush was made. Then I heard firing, and took to my 
1s. YT cannot say whether the mob had guns, pikes, or clubs. I cannot tell 
whether they were armed for the biggest part. I heard some one say, ina 
very loud voice, ‘No, never.’ I was distant from the door of the Westgate 
twenty-five yards when I heard the words. I heard no groaning. I could not 
gay where the firing began. No man could judge. You nor I could not tell. I 
saw no smoke outside. It is likely enough the firing began from the West- 
gate Inn.” 

Mr. Edward Thomas, a draper, and Mr. William Townsend, an iron- 
dealer in Newport, spoke to Mr. Frost’s character during the last 
twenty years. He was described as punctual in his payments, of “ much 
benevolence and kindness in his feelings,” and a most unlikely person 
to engage in any design of overthrowing the Government. Mr. Thomas 
also mentioned particulars respecting the mode of forwarding letters to 
Bristol from Newport, in conformity with Sir Frederick Pollock’s state- 
ment. 

Sir Benjamin Hall said he had frequently been in communication 
with the prisoner, who assisted him in his canvass in 1834. He never 
knew any thing of him but what was very good. 

The Court rose on the conclusion of Sir Benjamin Hall’s examina- 
tion. 

The examination of witnesses for the defence was continued on Tues- 
day. Evidence was given of Mr. Frost’s “remarkable punctuality in 
his payments ;” and that a bill of 57/. payable in Bristol on Monday 
the 4th of November, was duly “taken up.” 

Mary Jones, who lived next door to James Hodge, stated that she 
saw him in bed in his own cottage at Blackwood, between eight and 
nine o'clock on the Monday morning— 

“ [ went for milk that morning; and after J had left it athome I turned in 
to Hodge’s house, seeing the door open, and said to Mrs. Hodge— Mary, 
did you hear the people going down,’ says I, ‘last night,’ and she showed 
me her husband and said, ‘here’s my old man, thank God.’ I did not see 
James Hodge that morning before I saw him in bed. I cannot say if his wife 
was up. I suppose she was in bed as wellas I was. Nobody was living in my 
house but myself and my daughter.” 

Henry Williams, an ironmonger in Newport, and a special constable 
at the Westgate Hotel on the 4th Noveinber, was called to prove that the 
men who first came up to that inn said, “ Surrender up your prisoners.” 
This he deposed to; but his cross-examination was damaging to the 
defence— 

“J had the honour of acting as the Mayor’s aide-de-camp very early in the 
morning. I saw the mob about two miles or two miles and a half off. I went 
then up Pye-corner, which is beyond Tredegar Park. I saw a great number 
armed in various ways, with pikes, guns, and mandrils. I saw one party which 
was between four hundred and five hundred in number. When I saw the mob 
a second time, they were about a mile from Newport. They were then halting 
and cheering. As soon as I saw the body, I returned to the Mayor and told 
him what I had seen. They were then near the machine. I did not observe 
whether they divided. When I returned the second time, I was stationed at 
the Westgate door. I remained there until the mob came down to the West- 
gate Hotel. They passed the front door and went towards the gates, and then 
they returned. They were led by the man who spoke to me, and who said 
* Surrender up your prisoners.’ He had an axe upona pole. I received two 
stabs in the body, a wound in the leg, and a gun-shot in the head. I received 
these wounds from the Chartists when I was standing at the door acting as a 
special constable. The mob tried to get in at the door, and I and other special 
constables tried to prevent them; ard we were wounded while thus preventing 
them. I heard no groaning for the special constables. Iam convinced there 
was no groaning. I fell senseless after being shot. It was in the lobby where 
Ehad been wounded. At that time a great many shots had been fired from 
the insurgents. Iwas three or four feet inside the door when I was shot. I 
saw Oliver and O’Dwyer there, acting as special constables. I saw the 
Chartists thrusting at us with their pikes, breaking the windows, and doing 
every damage they possibly could. Did not recover my senses until after the 
insurgents had retreated. The lobby was full of insurgents, and I was left alone. 
The rest of the special constables were driven in. Those of the mob who 
were in the lobby had pikes and guns. Iam not sure that any of them were 
in the passage where the soldiers were stationed, but I think they were. I did 
not see the constables make any attack, or attempt to seize a pike. We were 
on the defensive. The Mayor had positively ordered that we should not attack. 
The struggle was going on about two minutes before I was shot. I did not sce 
the front-door shut at all. Ido not know how many special constables there were. 
E suppose there were a hundred altogether. I think there must have been 
twenty in the lobby. The special constables had no other weapons than a 
constable’s club. Before I was shot, I saw the guns pointed and the firing 
come from the street and street-door. The shots were directed against the 
special constables. There were eight or ten shots fired. The special constables 
did all they could to guard the Westgate, and were driven in by an armed 
body. I saw the soldiers arrive from the barracks. I saw the soldiers come 
round the corner, as if from Stow Hill. That would be the natural course 
from the barracks. There were numbers going about at the time, who must 
have seen the soldiers coming down Stow Hill. There was not a quarter of a 
minute between the man speaking to me and the first shot being fired.” 

Re-examined—* I mean by the man speaking to me, his saying ‘ Surrender 
your prisoners.’ Iam told that Iam to receive a pension from the Govern- 
ment. 1am a witness for the prosecution.” 

Lord Granville Somerset, M.P. for Monmouthshire, gave evidence 
that, during the Reform struggle in 1832, Frost endeavoured to protect 
the Tory candidates from the violence of amob. The misdelivery of 
aletter alone prevented the Duke of Beaufort from being present at 
the trial. 

This closed the evidence for the defence. 

A witness having stated that a special constable, named Hopkins, had 
asked the mob at the Westgate Hotel “ What they wanted,’ Hopkins 
was called; and after the Court had overruled the objections of the 
prisoner’s counsel to his examination, swore that he had never put that 
question. 

Sir Frederick Pollock spoke briefly on the evidence, and to the effect 
that nothing had occurred that day which really ought to weigh in the 
minds of the Jury against the prisoner. 

Mr. Fitzroy Kelly then delivered a very forcible and ingenious 


‘They were not very tumultuous. 





i 
speech for Mr. Frost. He implored the Jury to give his client the be. 
nefit of a strict interpretation of the law; for upon that his life 
depended— 

“It is in the law, in the strict undeviating predominance of the law, that I 
place my hope, my only trust ; and my prayer to you, therefore, is that you be 
governed by the law; that you adhere to the law alone; because by that law J 
shall prove to you clearly and satisfactorily that the prisoner, whatever be the 
extent of his crimes and misconduct—however high his crimes and misde. 
meanours—for which in another form he can be, and yet may be indicted and 
punished—by the law of high treason, he is as guiltless of high treason as an 
one of you gentlemen, whose duty it will be, 1 trust, ere long, to pronounce 
him so. Gentlemen, if the prisoner at the bar be at this moment in an 
jeopardy, it is from the danger of the law not prevailing, or from its not bein; 
clearly and perfectly understood. It is from this—that the facts now in eyi- 
deace befure you will undoubtedly disclose a case of guilt against him, which 
proves him to have committed a great and serious violation of the law, which, 
in another shape, subjects him to indictment and punishment, and should in. 
duce you to punish him for that crime which he has really committed, but not 
for that greater and higher degree of guilt which is imputed to him by this 
indictment.” 

He did not deny that Mr. Frost had been guilty of a great and enor- 
mous offence; but that offence did not amount to high treason. In 
support of this assertion, Mr. Kelly quoted parts of judgments and opi- 
nions by Coke, Hale, Mansfield, and others, laying particular stress on 
Lord Mansfield’s charge on the trial of Lord George Gordon. Lord 
Mansfield said there were two questions for the jury’s consideration— 

“ First, whether this multitude did assemble and commit acts of violence—of 
that you know, gentlemen, there could be no doubt—with intent to terrify 
and compel the Legislature to repeal the Act called ‘ Sir George Savile’s ;’ if 
upon this point your opinion should be in the negative, that makes an end of 
the whole, and the prisoner ought to be acquitted; but if your opinion should 
be that the intent of this multitude, and the violence committed, was to force 
a repeal, there arises a second point—whether the prisoner at the bar incited, 
encouraged, promoted, or assisted in raising this insurrection, and the terror 
they carried with them with the intent of forcing a repeal of this law. This, 
gentlemen, is the whole of the evidence on either side; you will weigh this 
evidence, and all the observations made at the bar, or which occur to yourselves 
upon it: I avoid making any. ‘The points for you to determine are, whether 
this multitude were assembled and acted with an intent to force a repeal of 
this act, called Sir G. Savile’s Act; and if you think such was their intent, 
whether the share the prisoner had in getting together such a number of 

eople to go down to the House of Commons—in meeting them in St. George’s 
Fie ds—in talking to them in the Lobby—in wearing the cockade on Friday and 
Saturday—or in any other part of his conduct—had the same intent, by the 
terror of an outrageous multitude and the violence they committed, and 
threatened to force a repeal of this act; if there was no such intention, either 
in the mob or the prisoner, he ought to be acquitted ; but if you think there 
was such an intent in the multitude incited, promoted, or encouraged by the 
prisoncr, then you ought to find him guilty. If the scale hang doubtful, and 
you are not fully satisfied that he is guilty, you ought to lean on the favour- 
able side, and acquit him.” 

Now, it rested upon the Crown counsel to show the intent of the 
prisoner to “levy war upon the Queen” in the legal sense of the phrase. 
It had been averred by the Attorney-General that his object was to 
make the Charter the law of the land— 

“That, gentlemen, is the only statement of the Attorney-General as to the 
ulterior treasonable object with which their other acts were to be committed; 
and if, gentlemen, I show to you and to their Lordships, that this end, this 
object has no existence but in the statement of the Attorney-General, on this 
ground alone I shall be entitled to ask that my client shall be acquitted ; and, 
gentlemen, we have been now here for a weck, occupied with this trial ; the 
evidence took up more than three days, and I ask you, have we been atforded 
a particle, a tittle of testimony, or a single declaration in it to show what this 
Charter was, or what that law was, which was to be proclaimed throughout the 
land. Gentlemen, there has not been any evidence whatever to show this, 
Certainly my friend Sir F. Pollock, conscious of the innocence of his client, 
and believing that he could not be injured by what he stated, blundered a little 
I may be allowed to say—for there was nothing whatever in our briefs to lead 
to it—in his address to you, and told you something of the first four or five 
articles of the Charter, and that gave us the first insight into what the Charter 
was. But, gentlemen, before the Crown can call upon you to send fifteen 
fellow creatures—fifteen human beings—to an untimely tomb, must they not 
show to you—not by statements, speculative or imaginary or presumptive, 
but upon evidence, clear, palpable, uncontradicted, and upon oath—what the 
nature of the alteration in the law of the land was which that Charter would 
effect; and also that this was the object of those who are alleged to contem- 
plate the alteration; and, gentlemen, having attended to the evidence pro- 
duced during the three days, I do believe that not a single point was elicited, 
in reference to the position which the opening of the Attorney-General ren- 
dered so essential to be proved—not the remotest point was proved as to the 
proclamation of the Charter as the law of the land—nay, gentlemen, (and if I 
am wrong I hope I may be corrected,) I do not believe that the word 
‘Charter’ was once introduced or mentioned; and yet men are to be tried and 
sent to a bloody grave for conspiracy to make the Charter the law of the land, 
whilst, by the thirty-nine witnesses who were examined, out of the seventy who 
should have been called, not one word concerning the Charter was mentioned, 
and yet this is an accusation of a conspiracy to establish it. This is not the 
way in which the predecessors of my learned friends dealt with men who were 
placed on trial for their lives. In the case of Lord George Gordon, he was 
distinctly charged by the law-officer of that day with the design hy force to 
compass an alteration of the law; and were the Jury left in doubt as to w hat 
that alteration was? No; the case was opened by the Attorney-Cencral of 


the day, and it was proved that an illegal meeting had been assembled to com- | 


pel the repeal of Sir George Savile’s Act in favour of the Roman Catholics, 
and thus the counsel for the prisoner—the illustrious Erskine—knew what he 
had to deal with—the charge of levying war with intent to compel the repeal 
of Savile’s Act. He knew that this was a palpable and a tangible oljject to 
grapple with. Again, in the cases of Watson, Horne ‘Too 
charges were plain and substantial. They were charged one after the other 
with the intent to subvert the law of the country, to set aside the Parliament, 
and to establish a convention in its place. Here there was something to meet, 
something to grapple with, and the same was the mode of proceeding in the 
cases of Watson and ‘Thistlewood. Whereas in this case, the only object 
stated by the Attorney-General in his opening speech to be that of the 
prisoner, was the establishment of the Charter as the law of the land, whereas 
there has not been the slightest approach to proof of any attempt or design at 
of this kind, or even of a declaration to that effect from one of the 10,000 per 
sons who are said to have assembled, in order that this Charter law should be 
proclaimed.” 
Mr. Kelly proceeded to contend, that if Mr. Frost’s design had really 
been to blow up Newport Bridge, attack the soldiery, and stop the mails, 
he would have done so when in Newport; and that, as there was nd 
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evidence to show that even the firing at the Westgate Hotel was com- 
menced by the insurgents, as the mails were not stopped and the 
bridge not blown up, the treasonable design could not be inferred from 
the prisoner's acts. With respect to the expression sworn to by Har- 
ford and Hodge, their testimony in Court was inconsistent with their 
depositions before the Magistrates ; and he did not hesitate to charge 
both with perjury. They had also been contradicted by other witnesses. 
He contended that Frost’s real design was to make a formidable but 
eaceable demonstration in favour of Vincent and other prisoners. No 

doubt, bloodshed had ensued ; and the man who headed, or mixed him- 
self up with a tumultuary assembly, was guilty of a grievous offence, 
for which he ought to be punished ; but that offence was not high trea- 
son, unless committed with a view to overturn the Government—to 
“Jevy war,” for a general object, against the Queen of these realms. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Kelly’s speech, Chief Justice Tindal asked 
the prisoner, whether he wished to say any thing in addition to the ar- 
guments of his counsel ? . 

Frost, who then for the first time appeared to lose somewhat of his 
previous resolution, said, ‘“‘ My Lord, I am so well satisfied with what 
my counsel have said, that I decline saying any thing in addition.” 

Sergeant Wilde, Solicitor-General, then addressed the Jury. Only 
part of his statement had been made before the Court rose ; and when 
the sitting was resumed on Wednesday, the Solicitor-General briefly 
recapitulated his remarks of the previous evening— 

“ | called your attention last night to that which on the face of the indict- 
ment is charged against the prisoner. The first count of the declaration, or 
indictment, states that he has done that which amounts to this—the levying 


of war against the Queen in her realm. The meaning, in point of law, of 


these words I have endeavoured to convey to your minds by reading the lan- 
guage of a Lord Chief Justice in the course of giving his charge to a Grand 
Jury, and while calling their attention to this point, whether or not they 
should find a bill of indictment against certain persons for levying a war; and 
T read to you that which Lord Tenterden said, that insurrections, however ill- 
arranged, provided, or organized—any innovations of a public nature, or for 
the redress of public grievances, in which the parties have no special interest— 
are to be deemed an actual levying war ; and compassing, and imagining, that 
is, intending to compel the King to alter his measures, would be in other words 
a levying of war. It is not required that insurrections should be accompanied 
with any circumstances of military parade ; for ‘rebellion,’ says Lord Tenter- 
den, ‘ at its commencement is rarely found to present appearances of military 
discipline or array, although a little success would soon enable it to assume 
them. In such a transaction, all persons engaged were equally guilty. Some 
would be more active than others. Some would be more active in the execu- 
tion, and others in the design. Some would engage in it in an earlier, some in 
a later part of the business. But the act of each individual in the furtherance 
of the general design would be considered the act of all, even though these 
acts were done before they engaged in it; because by their subsequent en- 
gagement towards the gencral object, it showed that they afterwards approved 
of that which was done towards its accomplishment.’ ” 

A considerable part of the Solicitor-General’s speech was devoted to 
the purpose of establishing a connexion between Frost’s acts and those 
of Zephania Williams and other Jeaders in the insurrection, in order to 
satisfy the Jury that it was not a sudden or isolated movement for the 
mere purpose of releasing the Newport prisoners, but a preconcerted 
scheme to subvert the Queen’s government throughout the country— 
though if the design extended to the deposition of the lawful autho- 
Tities in Newport only, it was treasonable. He maintained the credi- 
bility of the statements that Frost and bis associates really intended to 
stop the mails, and the traffic of Newport, and to produce a general 
insurrection ; and argued, that the assembling of men in large numbers, 
from many and distant quarters, the seizure of arms, the compulsory 
inlistment of the colliers, the proving of the guns during the march, 


and the attack upon the Westgate Inn were facts altogether subversive | 


of the theory set up by the prisoner’s counsel, that he meant only a 
peaceable demonstration in behalf of Vincent and the Chartist pri 
soners. Frost knew there were soldiers in Newport, and he must have 
gone there with the foreknowledge that his armed followers would 
come into collision with them. In fact, they were armed and expecting 
afight. With respect to Mr. Frost’s character, let all that had been 
said for him weigh in his favour; but Sergeant Wilde could not dis- 
cover any very extraordinary degree of humanity in marching an 
armed body of reckless men into a peaceable town, in the dead of 
night—for such was the design—with no power to prevent outrages, 
or even to protect his own wife and five daughters. He fully admitted 
that Frost’s papers contained nothing treasonable—the prisoner took 
especial care, it would appear, of his papers. The prisoner could only 
be convicted upon clear testimony ; and his object was not to convict, 
but to obtain a verdict, whatever that might be, consistent with the 
facts and the evidence. 

Chief Justice Tindal charged the Jury. He explained the law of 
treason, directing particular attention to the following dictum of Sir 
Matthew Hale— 

“If men levy war to break prisons, to deliver one or more particular persons 
out of prisons, wherever they are lawfully imprisoned, unless such are impri- 
soned for treason; this, upon advice of the Judges upon a special verdict found 
at the Old Bailey, was ruled not to be high treason, but only a great riot (1668) ; 
ut if it were to break prisons or deliver persons generally out of prisons, this is 
treason,” . 

He thought that the rule of law might be explained in a few words— 

ere must be an insurrection—there must be an armed force ac- 
Companying it, and there must be an object of a general and public 
nature, and if all these occur in one instance, it is suflicient to consti- 
tute the levying of war under the statute ; and the question for you to deter- 
a Lg whether, when the facts are more fresh within your knowledge, 
ley =. , J acts reported to have been done by the prisoner amount to the 
aan he war in the sense I have explained ; or whether they amount to no 
tended 7 grievous misdemeanour. For although they may have been at- 
on with great danger to the country and to the public peace, still they may 
amount to the offence of high treason, but only to a grievous misde- 
meanour,” 
anne Tecapitulated the principal facts stated by witnesses, the 
wae put it to the Jury to decide whether “the prisoner had levied 

. “ery the Queen in her realm ”— 
the dee or was very great violence, that there was an attack made upon 
placed bevy ph pe and that a conflict was carried on at the Westgate, is 
the ren cng all doubt. It is proved that a very large body of men came into 
matter an unusual hour; and that they came from different points are 

8 not disputed. Acts were done which you are to judge of. If their in- 
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tention was to carry on a rebellion, or by a display of that which is called 
‘moral force,’ but by means of which no mischief was intended, it was still ex- 
pected that the Magistrates would be induced either to release Vincent, or te 
treat him more favourably than hitherto he had been treated, if these thi 
were done with a general design, then was high treason committed ; but if it 
were for the other object, it would be punished, and very severely punished, by 
the law, but not with that extremity of punishment which treason incurred.” 

Tt was not necessary for the prisoner to show that his design was te 
release Vincent and other prisoners, but it lay with the Crown to prove 
that his acts amounted to high treason. 

The Jury retired for half an hour, and then brought in a verdict of 
“Guilty,” with a recommendation to mercy. 

Chief Justice Tindal said—* We shall report your recommendation 
to the proper quarter.” 

The prisoner, who had closely watched the whole proceedings with- 
out betrayal of alarm or agitation till the Jury returned to the box, 
perceived by their serious looks and slow movements, that the verdict 
would be unfavourable ; he then turned quite pale, and his lips quivered. 
When the word “ Guilty” was pronounced in the perfectly still court, 
he sank back into the dock, as if weighed down by distress. The 
Judges seemed to be much affected, and all present sympathized with 
his suffering. 

The prisoner was then removed. 

Several expresses, with the verdict, were despatched to various parts 
of the country. It was rumqured that Feargus O’Connor had sent 2 
messenger to Birmingham, and the Monmouth Magistrates sent an- 
other with orders to overtake O'Connor’s man, and caution the Bir- 
mingham Magistrates against a possible outbreak of the Chartists. 


The trial of Zephaniah Williams commenced on Thursday. Mr 
Thomas and Mr. Richards were appointed his counsel by the Court. 
Mr. Thomas made the same objection as to the non-delivery of the 
list of witnesses with the copy of the indictment that Sir Frederick 
Pollock adduced on behalf of Frost; and the point was reserved by the 
Court. The Solicitor-General stated the case for the Crown, and pro- 
ceeded to call witnesses. Much of the evidence given on Thursday 
was to the same effect as that brought against Frost; but in Williams’s 
case there was more direct proof of the intention to subvert the Govern- 
ment and establish the Charter. This is an aecount of speeches he de- 
livered on Saturday the 2d and Sunday the 3d November to assemblies 
in the lodge-room of the Royal Oak, a public-house kept by nimself—~ 

“He said that ‘the five-pound notes should be done away with, and the 
two-pound also.’ He said that ‘the Charter should be the law of the land.’ 
He told them that they were all to ‘meet there on the Sunday evening next, 
and that he would then tell them, or Iet them know the night of their meetin 
and the minute.’ He said nothing about pikes, nor was any thing said in his 
presence respecting them. On the Sunday following, I went to Zephaniah’s 
house. It was very full. It was about three o’clock when I went there. I 
there saw Zephaniah; and after a man had done speaking, Zephaniah steed ap 
on something, so that he was higher than the rest. He told the people then 
to ‘go home, and, if they wished it, to change their clothes and to bring bread 
and cheese along with them, and whatever they had to defend themselvez 
with to be sure to bring it along with them.’ te also told them ‘to be sure 
to bring guns or spikes, or something of that sort; or if they had nothing of 
that kind, to bring a stick, and to be sure that it was a good one.’ He like- 
wise said that ‘they were to come to the mountains between Nantyglo and 
Ebw- Vale.’ That is about a mile from the prisoner’s house and half a mile 
from mine. He first stated something about the National Debt; and then said 
that there were so many soldiers in Wales, and that if they were to come out, 
they (the soldiers) would be nothing if the Chartists would all unite in ene 
body. le also said that ‘they were not to hearken to any old woman’s tales, 
but te bring their neighbours along with them; and that they were not to 
press any one.’ He stated also ‘ the consequence to those who would stop 
behind; that there were particular spies set out for particular places—such ag 
Brindmore, Nantyglo, and Relena.’ le said that ‘those who stopped behind 
might live for a little time, but their lives would be miserable to them—that 
they might die like dogs:’ Ldo not say he said, ‘ that they shall die so.’” 

A witness for the prosecution was under examination when the last 
despatches were sent from Monmouth by reporters for the daily 
papers. 


The Liberal electors of Devonport have made an amicable arrange- 
ment, which, it is thought, will insure Mr. Dawson’s defeat. They 
were to hold yesterday a public meeting, and a ballot was to be taken 
for each of the Liberal candidates, Mr. Tuffnell and Mr. Leach; the 
weaker party to join forces with the stronger. 

Mr. Hardy, of Portland Place, has received an invitation from the 
electors of Bradford to contest that borough. 

It is thought Mr. Robinson will stand for Worcester at the next 
election. Mr. Bailey is safe. 

By the death of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, which took place on 
Saturday, vacancies are created in the representation of Denbighshire 
and in the Lord-Lieutenancies of Monmouthshire and Denbighshire. 
It is said that Mr. Biddulph, a supporter of the present Ministry, will 
be a candidate for the county of Denbigh. 

At a meeting in the Fenton district of the Potteries, on Friday, a re- 
solution was passed against any candidate for election to the next Par- 
liament who should refuse to promise his vote for the abolition of the 
Corn-laws. 

It is rumoured that Mr. T. G. Clayton, of Byerley, will be a candi- 
date for Bradford, on the Anti-Corn-law interest. 

Mr. 'T. Milner Gibson is spoken of as a candidate for Marylebone. 

The tickets for the Manchester Anti-Corn-law Festival, 3,000 im 
number, have been all issued, and it is now difficult to obtain one ata 
high premium. 

Many of the principal merchanis, shopkeepers, and tradesmen of 
Liverpool, assembled on Thursday in the Sessions: house in that town, 
and passed resolutions in favour of repealing the Corn-laws. The chief 
speakers were Messrs. Thornely, Earle, Bolton, Brown, Rathbone, 
Lloyd, and Murray. Mr. Lloyd is a Conservative, and he moved an 
amendment declaring it “the bounden duty of Government to en- 
courage and promote the extension of the Colonial possessions of Great 
Britain, as the best mode of increasing its trade, commerce, and manu~ 
factures, and providing employment for the great mass of operatives 
and mechanics.” Only three or four hands were held up fer this 
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amendment; which has opposed with some ability by Mr. Murray, a 
working man,—though his observations were directed against the Corn- 
laws and their supporters, not against the use of colonies. 

A large party of gentlemen dined together in the Exchange Hall, 
Nottingham, on Monday, to hear Dr. Bowring and others descant upon 
the evil operation of Corn-laws. At the dinner all went off very 
well; but at a public meeting held the next day to petition against the 
Corn-duties, the Chartists assembled in force, and carried an addition 
to the resolution proposed by the promoters of the meeting, that 
“no good can ever be obtained, nor the people’s wrongs be redressed, 
till the Charter becomes the law of the land.” The Chartists, after the 
meeting broke up, paraded the market-place and principal streets, sing- 
ing “ Rule Britannia.” 

At a public meeting in Stockport, on Monday, the Chartists were de- 
feated in an attempt to substitute one of their resolutions for an Anti- 
Corn-law resolution, moved by the Liberal Member for the borough, 
Mr. Henry Marsland. 

At a Conservative dinner in Buckinghamshire, on Wednesday, the 
Duke of Buckingham, on proposing “ The Farmers of England,” spoke 
as follows— 

“ At that time of the evening he should trouble them no further than to 
warn them again and again of the dangerous position in which their interests 
were placed, by men who only handled them with a view to the preservation of 

lace at any cost. He warned them of the danger that, with the aid of their 
arliamentary friends, they might scck to avert it, and give effect to the law as 
it now stood. They should not concede one single point, or all the rest would 
be taken. Concession was tle worst imaginable policy: they had the right 
capa Ig and they should adhere to it. The poor man had found out that if 
e had bread cheap the farmers would be ruined, and he himself would be 
unable to get any employment. As long as they maintained the Corn-laws, 
they would be prosperous; but if they allowed those laws to be interfered with, 














they would bring destruction on themselves and on the country at large.” 
At a late dinner given at the Eagle Hotel, in Cambridge, by the 
Earl of Hardwicke to his tenautry, his Lordship in addressing them 


said, that he inferred from tlie great outery of the manufacturing towns 
that the Corn-laws would shortly be repealed; and they (the tenants) 
must endeavour to grow as much corn as possible, to give them any 
chance of competing with the foreign grower; and in any experiments 
they wished to try he would bear half the expense.—Cambridge Inde- 
pendent Press. 

There was a good general inqi 


iry both for goods and yarn yesterday ; 

but as a great majority of inners and manufacturers held out re- 

solutely for higher prices, which the buyers in general were not dis- 

posed to give, the amount of business did not quite correspond with the 

extent of the inquirics. In some few cases an advance was given; in 

the remainder the full prices of the previous week were obtained; and, 
enerally speaking, the n wore a firm and healthy appearance.— 
Zanchester Guardian of Wednesday. 

The trade of Tewkesbury continues getting worse. Numbers of the 
stocking-makers are unemployed, and some are allowed to get 5s. per 
week, out of which they have to pay 1s. 0}d. for frame rent; and other 
unavoidable expenses amount to about 1s. 3d. more, leaving 2s. 83d. to 
maintain a man, his wife, and in many cases a large family. How 
much longer is this horrid, crucl, and heartrending system to be con- 
tinued? how much longer Will our legislators continue to maintain 
laws which are fast driving from our country all the large capitalists 
and destroying our ingenious but poor mechanics ?—Cheltenham Free 
Press. 
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At the Public Office in Birmingham, on Monday, Mr. Edmonds, 
Clerk of the Peace, said he had been informed, and was prepared with 
evidence to prove, that Brown and [Tussell, two of the most violent 
speakers at Chartist meetings, were employed as spies, and insidiously 
drew the unwary into the “expression of violent opinions, for the pur- 
pose of betraying them and reaping the reward of their villany.” Mr. 
Edmonds said that his informant was Tongue, also employed as a spy. 
Mr. Redfern, Chief of the old Police, said, he had employed ‘Tongue to 
obtain information respecting the Chartists, but discharged him on dis- 
covering what a vagabond he was. Brown declared that he would 
meet the charge aguinst him at a public meeting. Fussell said nothing. 

Much excitement has been created in Stroud for several days past 
owing to the proceedings of the Chartists. Not only have they held 
their nightly secret meetings, but printed papers and tracts have been 
widely circulated of a most inflamimatory and seditious nature; one of 
which is headed “ Cousin John, or the Chartist,” and is quickly caught 
up. At night frequent instances have been witnessed of fire-balls of a 
peculiar construction being propelled into the air by means of rockets, 
as if experimenting on the height and distance they could be thrown. 
On reaching the ground, they were observed to continue burning for 
several minutes. Great quantities of gunpowder and tar, it has been 
found, have lately been sent from Bristol to Stroud.—Standard. 
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A vestry was held at Romford on Thursday last, to consider the pro- 
priety of rebuilding the present dilapidated church, and of raising the 
sum of 3,000/. upon the church-rates towards the expense of the un- 
dertaking. After considerable discussion and a show of hands, a poll 
was demanded upon both of these points, At the close of the poll on 
Saturday night, the numbers were— 


For building the new For borrowing 3007. on 





church...... sadisenews 251 the rates 231 
ULOBE OE scoseosesicases 100 Against it 131 
! 
Majority fornewchurch 151 | Majority for rate ...... 100 
Few persons are aware that 100,000/. was left to the University of 
] 


Oxford by Michael Angelo Taylor, to build a picture-gallery and lee- 
ture-rooms connected with science and arts. A dispute having arisen 
between his relatives and the trustees respecting the will, the latter, 
rather than risk a suit in Chancery, have agreed to take 75,0001, and 
have begun clearing the foundation for the building. They have re- 
moved the old houses at the corner of Beaumont Street, St. Giles’s, 
nearly opposite St. John’s College, which is the most central they could 
meet with. 

A crazy fellow, ealling himself Thomas Richard Evans, was last 
week committed to prison for a month by the Croydon Magistrates, as a 





punishment for entering people’s houses and demanding tea in the 
neighbourhood of Norwood. On his person were found letters to per. 
sons of rank, and among them one addressed “ to my most especial 
friend, the most honourable Lord John Russell,” containing the follow. 
ing passage— 

“ I have now to inform your Lordship that I have a great wish of marryin 
and I believe there are several ladies that has a desire of me ; but, my Lord, Lwi 
have no lady unless she is of the first distinction of rank and quality. Ihave 
a very great attachment to her most Royal Majesty Queen Victoria; and if 
your Lordship would interfere on my behalf I would endeavour to reward your 
Lordship. have been informed that her Majesty is going to be married to 
Prince Saxe Coburg. Please to acquaint her Majesty that I seriously object 
to it ; and my most serious advice to her is not to be married to him upon an 
determination, nor yet no German descent, for that would be the nation’s 
downfal. Should her Majesty’s determination, however, be fixed, would your 
Lordship inform me of any good lady of distinction whom I could make m 
wife, and if you could at the same time procure me a Government office, £ 
should take it as a particular favour.” 

We regret to announce that the Falmouth packet of Falmouth, a 
beautiful clipper schooner, belonging to Mr. W. Glasson, merchant, 
Green Bank, and regularly employed in the fruit trade, has been totally 
lost at St. Michael's, with all her crew, except the master. Several 
other vessels were lost at the same time.—Falmouth Packet. 


IRELAND. 


Mr. O'Connell delivers almost daily speeches in Dublin, consisting 
in great part of abuse of persons connected, as he says, with the 
Times newspaper. + 

We subjoin a specimen taken from a speech delivered at the Corn. 
Exchange— 

“ The correspondents of the Trish newspapers should find out and expose the 
writers employed on the vile Tory press; they should endeavour to discover 
and expose every man who writes for the London Tory papers, who assail ug 
with such vehemence. I myself have only succeeded in unkennelling one set 
of those miscreants—the scoundrel writers of the Times. I recollect an Irish- 
man saying to me at one time, when I was complaining of Barnes of the 
Times, ‘ Oh, Sir,’ said he, ‘you ought not to mind any thing he says—that 
fellow, Sir, is one of the gin-drinkingest scoundrels I ever knew.’ It was one 
of the strongest superlatives I ever heard of; but it is perfectly true, I believe, 
that the rascal Barnes is the gin-drinkingest rascal in the world, and that the 
spirit of the articles in the Zimes is nothing more than the spirit inspired in 
the individual by gin with hot water, and a little sugar added. Sir, it is pleasant 
to be abused by such a blackguard. Of Bacon I know little, but I believe he 
is essentially a blackguard. He acknowledges, I believe, that he is ready to 
sell himself to any party who will be pleased to buy him and to give a shilling 
more as his price than he gets now. As to Stirling, I remember when he was 
called to the Irish bar; he tried to get on, but did not succeed. He next went 
into the Army, and got a company in the militia. He then betook himself to 
the Church, and became a parson. He did not succeed in this either. I recol- 
lect comparing him to a monkey, which, at a fair, jumped through three rings 
without touching one of them.” (“ Hear, hear!” and laughter.) 

He intended first to organize the Protection Society ; then to sum- 
mon a “ Congress”—not a Convention of Delegates; and then, “ if 
there were no impediment in the way,” he would “ commence the enrol- 
ment of Repealers.” 

At another meeting, held on Tuesday in the Adelphi Theatre, he 
repeated his abuse of the writers in the Times, and announced his ins 
tention of voting a large income for Prince Albert— 

“ T will vote for the highest grant which the Ministry mean to give Prince 
Albert. (Loud cheers.) Radical as I am, I cannot but recollect that they 
gave Queen Adelaide 100,000/. a year, and I have no notion of being stingy 
with the husband of the present Queen. (Cheers.) I say that in the name 
of the people of Dublin. (4 voice, “ Of Ireland.”) Yes, of the people of 
Ireland, who will not grudge to pay their proportion of the allowance proposed 
by the Ministry for Prince Albert. (Loud cheering.) 1 will be much in 
Dublin during the ensuing session, and I purpose being soon back among you. 
If I find the Tory faction dominant in England, I will come back to agitate 
Ireland.” 





The Liberals of Carrickfergus, now represented by a Conservative, 
intend to start Mr. E. Bruce at the next election. 

The Whigs have been amazingly ready to pour in Tory Magistrates 
upon us. During their short reign they have added seven or eight 
Tories to our Belfast Bench, though it was previously overstocked by 
them; whilst they have, on almost every occasion, exhibited a disin- 
clination to give us a Liberal Magistrate; and have, in some cases, 
shufiled and deferred, or even declined altogether, as if they had an ab- 
solute horror of adding a Liberal to the list of our Magistrates. These 
remarks refer to two or three Viceroyalties; but we are bound to say, 
that matters have not mended. Whether the Government are misled, 
by some improper advice, or act from their own impulses, we cannot 
say ; but we state the facts, and we wish the Government to know, that 
the Northern Liberals appreciate their conduct. In other matters, to 
which we could readily refer, the people of this part of Ireland have 
been most unhandsomely treated.— Belfast Northern Whig. 

A most atrocious murder was perpetrated near Donaghadee, on Tues 
day night last, the 31st ult. Lieutenant Seacole, R.N., chief officer of 
the Coast Guard station at Millisle, within two miles of Donaghadee, 
had been dining in the latter town with Captain Leslie, R.N.; and on 
his return home, about eleven o’clock, when within a short distance of 
the watch-house of the station, he was shot through the body, and in- 
stantly fell dead, the ball entering at the abdomen and coming out at 
the back. Several of the Coast Guard men were almost instantly on 
the spot, as also Lieutenant Davies, commanding the Donaghadee sta- 
tion; but no trace of the murderers could be discovered. Captain 
Camillieri, the Inspecting Commander, has very judiciously put in se- 
parate confinement the whole of the crew of the Millisle station, as 
strong suspicions are entertained that the atrocious deed was perpe- 
trated by one of them. The body has been removed to a neighbouring 
cottage to await the Coroner’s inquest. Lieutenant Seacole was @ 
single man, about thirty-five years of age. He had just been ordered 
to remove to the station at Carrickfergus, which he was to join on the 
5th instant,—United Service Gazette. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Chartists have succeeded in defeating the Corn-law Repealers, 
at a meeting held in the Waterloo Rooms, Edinburgh, on Tuesday 
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night It had been arranged that admission should be by tickets at six- 
~ e each, admitting two persons. The Chartists made arrangements 
to ra up a majority of the tickets ; and, headed by Mr. Fraser, of the 
True Scotsman, succeeded in driving the Lord Provost, Mr. Adam 
Black, and other persons who had intended to take the lead, from the 
platform, and in placing Mr. Gregor, a journeyman painter, in the 
chair, instead of the Lord Protest. The Anti-Corn-law party retired, 
the Lord Provost having adjourned the meeting ; and then the Chart- 
ists passed their usual series of resolutions. 

On the same evening, at Leith, resolutions for a total repeal of the 
Corn-tax were carried without opposition. ‘ 

The Anti-Corn-law petition, which lies for signature at the Exchange 
Rooms, and at the Tontine Coffeeroom, and at forty other places about 
the town, had received about 16,000 signatures by Saturday night.— 
Glasgow Chronicle. 





The curious machinery employed at Edinburgh for the manufacture 
of Whig Members of Parliament, is exposed in a letter of great spirit 
and point, addressed by Mr. William Lait to the Edinburgh Observer, 
headed “ The Aggregate Election Committee in the Liberal Interest. : 
Mr. Tait’s exposé hg d od ye ame with edification beyond the range of 

2 ish capital, or of Scotland— 
the Scottish re «« 78, Princes Street, 30th December 1} 

« Sir—The Committee which, under the above long name, has for the last 
seven years kindly saved the Liberal electors of the city the trouble of looking 
out for, and ¢ putting in nomination —that is, in reality, electing a person to 
represent them in Parliament—has found itself in such bad odour, that it has 
resolved on self-extinction as soon as it shall have provided itself with a fitting 
sucecssor. The old and unsavoury ‘ Aggregate’ (allow me to call it $0, for 
short) is to be replaced by a fresh and newly-constructed Aggregute. The 
history of the old Aggregate is involved in mystery. It is even strongly sus- 
pected of self-election. In its working it had, or was pretty generally believed 
to have, a curious power of contraction and dilatation,—there being called to 
its meetings persons who had no right to be there, and others who did be- 
long to it receiving no invitation to attend. Be this as it may, nothing could 
exceed the admirable working of the Aggregute, except the body (also self- 
elected) to one of whose functions it succeeded—viz. the Old Close Corporation 
of the city. There is no denying that, of the perfection of the ‘old 33,’ the 
Aggregate, notwithstanding its gift of contraction and dilatation, in some de- 
oree fell short ; but the difference was small, consisting more in words than in 
reality. Thus, the old 33 nominated’ the Member for Edinburgh ; the 
Aggregate only ‘ puts in nomination.’ The 33 saved the citizens all trouble; 
the Aggregate relieves them of all trouble of selection, and imposes only the 
slight duty of recording their votes for the person selected and ‘ put in nomi- 
nation’ by the Aggregate itself. The person ‘put in nomination ’ was invited 
to Edinburgh in the name of the Aggregate Election Committee in the Liberal 
Interest, which virtually represented the wlole of the thirty-two ward Election 
Committees, which again virtually represented the Liberal clectors of each 
ward. The individual so invited was assured of his election, and all other can- 
didates were effectually warned off the field The form of election was nec 
sary, but it was no better than a solemn farce. The Aggregate had done the 
trick. 

“Faram I from underrating the only essential difference between thi 
Thirty-three and the Aggregate—viz. that the former took its cue from the 
Dundas family, and the latter from Sir James Gibson Craig; and equally far 
am I from being so unreasonable as to contend that a Whig constituency 
should be represented by any but Whig Members of Parliament. What I do 
contend for is, that the Whig, or call it Liberal, constituency of Edinburgh, 
should, in public meeting assembled, select and put in nomination a fitting re- 
presentative ; and that there either should be no Aggregate Election Com- 
mittee at all, or that its functions should be expressly limited to attention to 
the registrations and to canvassing. Even for these purposes, the use of a 
standing committee is very questionable. If any man thinks he sees clearly 
the good purposes to which the Aggregate can be put, he would oblige many 
electors by stating them. The bad uses which can be made of the Aggregate 
are clear enough. The Ward Committees are Whiggish, and pretty consider- 
ably subservient to the Whig clique. The Aggregate, which consists of all the 
Ward Committees, has not been distinguished for independence. But the Ag- 
gregute’s Working Committee—viz. the Conveners of the Ward Committees— 
may be supposed the very concentration and quintessence of Whiggery; (not of 
Whiggery as the expression of moderation, or irresolution, or the juste milieu, 
or feebleness, in matters political—far from it—but of Whiggery as signitica- 
tive of being the instrument of a party;) each member of this committee of 
office-bearers being passive in relation to the great chief of the Edinburgh 
Whig clique, and active in relation to the privates of the Aggregate and of his 
own Ward or Local Committee. 

“ The purpose of all this, Mr. Editor, is to call attention to the constitution 
of the new Aggregate. In obedience to the desire of the old Aggregate, the 
Wards are now in the course of meeting. Of two Wards which held meetings 
to-day, one mustered eight strong, exclusive of the Convener ; the other, as I 
was told, six. ‘The Conveners took the chairs with all due solemnity ; and, in 
proper form, the eight in the one case, and six in the other, proceeded to elect 
Committees of twenty-one to represeat the respective Wards. This is even 
an improvement on the old system of self-clection; for the twenty-one com- 
mitteemen have not elected themselves—they were elected by six or eight of 
themselves. Eight men elected themselves, and other thirteen. I was at the 
meeting of the eight; and moved an adjourment, in the hope of a more nu- 
merous meeting: one elector seconded me, and another voted with us; the 
others voted for proceeding with the election of a Committee ; so, in this case 
also, only five or six electors may be said to have chosen the twenty-one. 

_ “Will it be denied that, if the Liberal electors do not feel sufficient interest 
in the creation of a new Aggregate, or of a new Ward Committee, to take the 
trouble of attending a meeting, there should be no Standing Committee at all? 

“My name had been on the former Ward Committee. It was omitted in 











| trouble, and of a good deal of humbug. 


conception. Another of the eight lent the weight of his authority to this new 
doctrine. Another of the eight (Mr. Bridges, W.S.) maintained, that we, the 
said eight electors, had no right to tie up the hands of our twenty-one Com- 
mitteemen. This also seems to me rather strange. Surely if we eight could 
make Committeemen, we could limit or explain their functions. But this was 
only Mr. Robertson’s doctrine in another form. 

“ Such is a specimen, Mr. Editor, of the materials of which the new Aggre- 
gate is in the course of being formed. Am I not right in saying that the con- 
struction and the workings of this new Aggregate should be narrowly watched 2 
I confess, though I may be called Tory-Radical for my pains, that I prefer 
the old close system to the new crooked system. The close system might easily 
be made to do for Whigs what it formerly did for Tories. And, if the result 
be the same as that produced by the Aggregate, there is a saving of some 
Public virtue would also gain. The 
corruption of the old system was confined to a smaller and better defined body 
than the Aggregate. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, W. Tart.” 





The Glasgow Chronicle announces, that a number of Glasgow mer- 
chants have resolved “to found an association under the title of The 


| Scottish Colonial Society, on the model of the Colonial Society of 





the list proposed by the Convener, Sir John Dalyell. Possibly independence | 


was not deemed the quality essential in an Election Committeeman. I was 


urged by the meeting to allow myself to be put on the Committee; but de- | 


clined to be one of the twenty-one elected by the eight. 
“Since the eight, or rather the five, would elect a Committee of twenty-one, 
I proposed that the said twenty-one should be directed by us eight, their con- 
stituents, to support any resolution that might be proposed at a neeting of the 
Aggregate ; declaring that the functions of the Aggregate and its tributary 
ommittees were to be limited to canvassing, and not to include nomination 
or selection of candidates. But one of the eight (Mr. John Robertson, spirit- 
dealer) opposed my motion on the singular ground, that a Standing Committee 
hows better what sort of candidate is wanted by the electors than the electors 
themselves! The Tory doctrine, that a few of the people know better what is 
good for the people than the people do themselves, is familiar enough; so is 
the Whig doctrine, to the same effect, only that the Tory few is too few, and 
the Whig few the right number. But that a few of the electors can know 
etter what the electors wish to have than do the electors themselves in pub- 
€ meeting assembled, outstrips both Whiggism and Toryism in boldness of 


| that short time. 


London, so as to afford an opportunity to all connected with and inte- 
rested in our Colonial dependencies to meet and communicate informa- 
tion on Colonial affairs, to diffuse a knowledge on the subject, to bring 
the influence of the Society to bear on the better government of the 
Colonies both at home and abroad, and to awaken the public mind to a 
sense of the vast resources of the British Colonial dominions, and the 
expediency of promoting emigration on a great national scale to all our 
foreign possessions,” 

We understand that last week a number of vessels belonging to the 
ports on the Clyde were chartered to proceed immediately to America 
for cotton. An advance on the freights was the consequence ; and we 
learn that three-farthings per pound was freely offered. In a few 
months we may therefore expect a large importation of the staple 
article of our trade with Brother Jonathan, by way of clearing scores, 
Uncle Sam’s promises to pay not being in high repute at present.—Glas- 
gow Chronicle. 

Hugh Murray, who has a wife and four children dependent upon 
him for support, has been committed to Canongate Gaol, Edinburgh, for 
non-payment of 4s, 9d., claimed from him for the support of Dr. Gil- 
christ and Mr. Clark, the two incumbeuts of the parish. 

Alexander Anderson, blacksmith and Chartist pike-manufacturer, 
from Kirriemuir, is in durance on a charge of forgery. It is the name 
of Mr. Fullerton, blacksmith, Fearn, a respectable man, and brother- 
in-law to the accused, which is forged. Fullerton appeared in open 
court, and satisfied the Sheriff that the signature attached to the docu- 
ment was not genuine. In three hours thereafier Anderson was in 
prison, an oflicer having gone to Kirriemuir and returned with him in 
Thus there will be a fine opeuing for an enterprising 
pikemaker.—Dundee Advertiser. 





H*iscellaneous. 


It is said that Mr. Cavendish, M. P. for North Derbyshire, will move, 
and Sir William Somerville, M. P. for Drogheda, second the address in 
the Honse of Commons. 

Sir Hesketh Fleetwood, Sir William Somerville, Sir William Tre- 
lawny, and Sir John Guest, are talked as likely to be made Peers on 
the occasion of the Queen’s marriage. 

We learn that Lord Melbourne has nominated his private secretary, 
the brother of Lord Lichfield, to the post of private secretary or trea- 
surer—or to the two places conjoined—to Prince Albert; and that the 
salary of Mr. Anson’s new office is fixed at 1,000L a year.—Morning 

ost. 

We understand that there is no foundation for the statement which 
appears in a morning paper respecting an appointment in Prince Al- 
bert’s household; and that any such statements must be premature, if 
not absolutely untrue, as no arrangements have been made.—Globe. 

Tuesday's Gazette mentions the appointment of Sir Lionel Smith to 
be “ Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Island of Mauritius and 
its dependencies.” 

A notice also appears in the Gazette from the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, stating that as the expenditure of the 
United Kingdom for the year ending 10th October 1839 exceeded the 
income for the same period by 873,463/. 17s. 4d., no sum is applicable to 
the purpose of reducing the Debt. 

The report current about the Clubs of an extensive Brevet promo- 
tion, on the occasion of her Majesty’s marriage, is not entitled to much 
confidence. It is felt probably that a third military brevet, within the 
short period that has elapsed siace the accession of her Majesty, would 
occasion an increase of the Army Estimates, which, in the present finan- 
cial circumstances of the country, even the happy oceasion might not 
entirely justify. But, be the cause of hesitation what it may, we are 
enabled to state that in point of fact no definitive resolution on the sub- 
ject has yet been adopted by her Majesty's Government.—Jorning Post, 

Lord Brougham left Paris for London at one o'clock the afternoon 
before last, at a moment's notice, on learning the illness ef his mother. 
So little time was lost by his Lordship, that his niece did not learn his 
departure till her return from a morning promenade.—Galignani of 
Saturday. 

Mr. Hume, Joint-Secretary to the Board of Trade, is about to retire. 
Mr. Hume will, we understand, be succeeded by Mr. Macgregor, whose 
successful discharge of the important commercial missions on which he 
has been employed during the last four years proves him to be tho- 
roughly qualified for the duties of the appointment now conferred on 
him.— Globe. 


The Christian population of Constantinople is said to have increased 
to such an extent, that two new villages in its immediate neighbour- 
hood—one at the junction of the roads from Pera and ‘Tatavla, the 
other on the hills between Therapia and Buyukdere—have suddenly 
sprung up. This rapid augmentation is attributed to the distress which 
prevails in the provincial towns, compelling the inhabitants to desert 
them and to seek a livelihood in the capital. 
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We were sensibly made aware of the value of the change in post- 
ages by receiving a letter early in the week from a lady, containing a 
sovereign, for a year’s subscription to the Bedford Mercury newspaper. 
It was sewn across several times with fine thread, which kept it in its 
place, although the letter travelled from Bishop Auckland, upwards of 
two hundred miles; thus showing our readers a pound may be sent in 
a half-sheet of thick post, or a sheet of thin post paper, and be under 
half an ounce, or one postage.— Bedford Mercury. 

A letter, containing money, received from Lichfield this morning, 
reminds us, that registration of letters on payment of a small fee was a 
part of Mr. Hill’s plan. 

PrEPAYMENT oF Postacr.—The following sensible advertisement 
appears in the Lincoln Gazette of the 7th— 

“ The Bishop of Lincoln begs leave to inform the Clergy of the diocese, 
that, as the privilege of Franking is to cease on the 10th instant, it is his in- 
tention after that day to prepay all letters which he may have occasion to ad- 
dress to them. He has therefore to request that they will do the same with 
respect to all letters which they may address to him. 

“ Willingham, 3d January 1840.” 

The Bishop’s rule should be universal : xot to “ prepay,” will be held 
the acme of ungentility. 

To “ No. 25, Post-office.’—A paper on the subject of an Office for Protecting Inven- 

tious, will be found in the Spectator of 14th September 1839. 


MQApDTpi 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SatTurpDAy. 

The examination of witnesses for the Crown against Zephaniah Wil- 
liams was continued yesterday, and was not concluded when the Court 
rose. The prisoner's active participation in the insurrection was clearly 
proved. He was prepared for and resolved upon a fight. The wit- 
nesses generally appeared to have very confused notions about “the 
Charter.” One said, “ He knew nothing about Chartism, or about the 
Ballot, except balloting for a good name; and that pensions were to be 
paid: he was a Chartist, and he took his pint of beer, but the only 
speech he made was to answer to his name.” Another said he became 
a Chartist and signed a Chartist petition, “ that the people might have 
« little more money, as he believed they had not enough.” Others avowed 
their ignorance that Annual Parliaments and the Ballot had any thing 
to do with Chartism. James Hodge, a principal witness against Frost, 
said, that a person dressed like a gentleman, and whom he believed to 
be a Delegate, had told him that ‘ the men would come down from the 
hills and sweep the vallies like moths before the sun.” James Emery, 
a Pontypool cabinetmaker, was told that on the 5th November a “ pro- 
clamation” would be posted up in Newport, beginning “ We the Exe- 
cutive Government of England,” and signed “ John Frost, President.” 

The Morning Chronicle’s reporter says, that Frost has been removed 
to a separate cell; refuses to see his family; has sent for his Bible and 
Prayer-book, and “ desires that his whole time may be devoted to pre- 
pare himself for that awful change to which his mind is now’ fully made 
up.” (Stuff. Low can his “ mind be fully made up,” when he knows 
he has chances of escape from execution, in the legal objection reserved 
for the Judges’ decision, in the Jury’s recommendation to mercy, and in 
the general wish that no capital punishment should be inflicted? The 
decision of the Judges on the reserved point will probably not be given 
till April. ] 

















Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England, from the 15th of October 1839 to the 7th January 1840— 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 





Circulation ......... £16,366,000 Securities ...05.<09 4 £22,913,000 
Deposits .......... .- 7,136,000 Bullion ............ 3,454,000 
£23,502,000 26,367,000 


The debate on the address in the French Chamber of Deputies com- 
menced on Thursday ; but nothing of interest occurred. The arguments 
were confined to very small points of difference. 





IyprAn Mairs.—The mail despatched from London on the 16th September 
arrived at Bombay, per Berenice, on the 29th October. The mail despatched 
on the 14th October arrived at Bombay, per Zenobia, on the 23d November. 
A mail was to be despatched from Bombay for London on the 31st December : 
it will be due in London on the Sth February. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHanok, Frrpay AFrerRNoon. 

The tendency of the Government Funds to advance, which we noticed last 
week, has continued with but a very slight check, given yesterday upon the 
receipt of the intelligence from China. The state of the revenue, although not 
unsatisfactory when the commercial difficulties amidst which it has been col- 
lected are considered, does not admit of any appropriation to the Sinking-fund, 
there being a considerable deficiency of income as compared with expenditure. 
The high price of the Funds, under these cireumstances, is extraordinary, 
especially when the rate of interest is considered; and can only be referred to 
the fact of a continued absorption of the Debt for permanent investments. In 
August last, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer funded 4,000,0002. of Ex- 
chequer Bills, the price of Three per Cent. Consols was 923, and we find in 
January that the whole of that new creation of Stock has been absorbed ; and 
in the face of a deficient revenue and a high rate of interest for money, the 
price of Stock is the same as it was before the funding. This absorption of 
the whole amount funded has been effected without any assistance from the 
Sinking-fund, (which has been totally inoperative during the whole time,) and 
solely by public investment. Money has become so abundant during the last 
few days, that the rate of commercial discount may be quoted at from 5 to 54 
per cent. Consequently, as yesterday was the day appointed for the weekly 
meeting of the Bank Directors, it was generally reported that a notice would 
be issued reducing the rate of discount to 5 per cent.; but the meeting sepa- 
rated without coming to any such determination. If money should continne 
as plentiful as it now is, we have no doubt that this report will be revived upon 
every recurring Thursday until the alteration does really take place; but as 
we believe that it will be some time first, the spreaders of reports will have 
we occupation. Large amounts of specie have been received by the Bank ; 
an 


it is even said that on one day lately upwards of 1,000,000/. in gold was 
brought in. 

The advices received yesterday from India are so far satisfactory : the termi- 

nation of the war in Cabul has given an impulse to commerce, which had 





a 
languished previously ; and the orders for manufactured goods received in con. 
sequence have been very extensive. 

Consols for Account were as high as 928, but fell porate to 923, upon the 
occasion of a sale of 80,0002. by an influential broker. The Chinese inte]jj. 
gence has produced but little effect upon the market; and the price is to-day 
924 §. The settlement of the Account is fixed for the 15th; and it was anti. 
cipated that the speculators for the fall would experience considerable difficult 
in delivering the stock sold; but the sale above referred to, in conjunction with 
the operations of a large speculator, have removed that fear, and the market is 
not quite so firm. ‘The near approach of the period (17th March) at which a 
large amount of Exchequer Bills will become receivable at par for payments 
into the Exchequer, has attracted attention to these securities; and as the 
prevailing opinion appears to be, that some measure either of the nature of a 
funding, or an increase of the rate of interest now paid upon them, will be 
speedily adopted, they have improved materially, and are to-day at a prem, 
of 12s. 

In the Foreign Market, a depression in Holland has affected the Dutch 
Two-and-a-half per Cents., which have fallen about $ per cent., and are to-day 
at 517. Mexican Bonds have risen about 2 per cent.; it being reported that 
the payment of the dividend due in April next upon the converted stock is 
certain. Columbian and the other South American are also slightly in demand. 

By the Lisbon mail, received on Monday, the substance of the intended 
Royal speech to be delivered to the Cortes is stated to have arrived ; and as it 
is there said that the dispute with England on the subject of the Slave-trade 
is at an end—that the revenue is improving—that the Government intends 
during the present session of the Cortes to put all the creditors of the nation 
upon an equal footing, and not in future to pay the home debt to the prejudice 
of the foreign creditors—the speculators have eagerly bought Portuguese 
Bonds ; which have risen nearly 2 per cent. This improvement in Portuguese 
Stock, in conjunction with the reported illness of Cabrera, has given an im- 
pulse to Spanish Bonds ; and the Active Stock has been to-day at 253. 

The same anxicty which a short time ago was felt for the arrival of the 
British Queen steamer, is now expressed for that of the Liverpool. ‘This vessel 
was to have left New York on the 14th December, but might perhaps have 
been detained till the 20th, and in either case is much out of time: 5 guineas 
per cent. has been given to insure her at Lloyd’s to-day. We are much in ars 
rear with respect to intelligence from the United States; not having yet re- 
ceived the President’s message, which has hitherto always arrived between 
Christmas-day and the Ist of January. 

Sarurpay, TweELve 0’ Crock, 

The Consol Market is not quite so firm, though the price is nominally the 
same. £1,000 Exchequer Bills are 9s. to 11s. prem., small ones are 10s. to 12s., 
and India Bonds 2s. prem. In the Foreign Market, with the exception of 
Spanish and Portuguese securities, prices are nearly the same. These two are 
rather lower; Portuguese Five per Cents. being 353 6, and the Three per 
Cents. 244 3. It is stated on the authority of a letter from the correspondent 
of the Chronicle at Madrid, that Messrs. ArDorn have given up the disputed 
Bonds to the Spanish Government, and the fear that they may be brought to 
market has depressed the Active Stock from 25 4 (the closing price of last 
night) to 24% 4}. The usual monthly statement of the liabilities and assets of 
the Bank of England has appeared: as compared with the last statement, it 
exhibits a diminution of 366,000. under the head of circulation, while there is 
an increase in all the other items, the deposits being augmented by 1,184,0002., 
the securities by 149,000/., and the bullion by 557,000. 










3 per Cent. Consols ......06. 963 1 Brazilian 5 per Cents...0.., 734 44 
Ditto for Account ...... - 9294 Belgian 5 per Cents..... esse 1012 
3 per Cent. Reduced ........ 91g 4 Columbian 6 per Cents. 1824 24} 5+ 
3} per Cent. Ditto ..... ince” Ee Danish 3 per Cents. ........ 75 6 
New 3¢ per Cents.....000.08 99F Dutch 24 per Cents......... lj 2k 
Bank Stuck ..... e —_— Portuguese Regency 5 per Cts 35} 6 
Exchequer Bills ..... e-seeee 9 ll pm. | Ditto 3 per Cents........... 244 $ 
India Stock for Account ..... 254} Russian 5 per Cents,....+6+. L124 135 
Spanish (Aciive).....eeee.. 24 4 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—Of Cork, Jan. 3d, Alice, Amwyl, from Mauritius. At Leith, Jan. 3d, 
Courier, Smith, from Bengal. At Bombay, Nov. 2d, Urania, Noakes, from Livers 
pool; 8th, Malabar, Pollock, from London; 10th, George Canning, Winn, from Ditto; 
15th, Princess Charlotte, King; and Sir C. Campbell, Pentecost, from Liverpool ; an 
2dth, Herald Wait, from London, At Madras, Oct. 25th, Ripley, Steward, trom Liver- 
pool, At Bengal, previous to 9th Noy. Earl Hardwick, ——; and Aunabella, Ward, 
from London; and Richards, Simpson, from Liverpool, At Singapore, Aug. 28th, 
Guess, Young, from London; 29th, James Holmes, Johns; aud 30th, Cambyses, 
Hutchinson, from Liverpool. At China, Cordelia, Creightou, trom Liverpool. 

Sailed—From Liverpool, Jau. 4th, Competeut, Robinsen; 6th, Colchester, 
Withers; and 7th, Barbara, Webb, for Bombay; aud 9th, Tigris, Robinson, for 
Bengal. 





THE THEATRES. 

FavourtrE comedies and operas have been the preludes to pantomime 
at both the Great Theatres, which are nightly filled—Covent Garden 
to excess; and at the Haymarket the popular performances of the sea- 
son have been repeated by way of wind-up—that theatre closing om 
Wednesday next, with Wessrer’s benefit, though it opens on Thursday 
for the benefit of Mrs. Guover. On Monday the Stranger was played 
here, “by desire” of some personage of high German taste, or very 
strong curiosity; the latter feeling prevailed with us to gulp this nau- 
seous dose of melodramatic misery and misanthropy, for the sake of 
seeing Mrs. Warner as Mrs. Haller ; and the pungent bitterness of sor- 
row she infused into it overpowered the mawkishness of the pathos. 
From the first pang of shameful recollection to the overwhelming 
burst of agony and remorse that prostrates the guilty wife at the feet 
of her wronged husband, Mrs. Warner expressed the strong womanly 
feelings of repentant anguish and maternal tenderness with intense 
emotion: she touched the heart, and would have “sent the audience 
weeping to their beds,” had not O’Flannigan and the Fairies followed to 
change the nature of the tearful tribute. Macreapy appeared not to 
relish his part, and consequently did not lessen its inherent disagree- 
ableness and monotony. ‘The buffoonery of BucKstone and SrRIcK- 
LAND was eagerly welcomed asa relief to the dreariness of the play; 
though the earnestness with which the old man, Mr. Govucu, told his 
pitiful tale, and his lively gratitude, were also recognized as they 
deserved. 

John Bull and the Duenna have been added to the popular revivals 
at Covent Garden, by way of variety to the Christmas fare ; which is 
here excellent: the company and the costumes, the scenic accessories 
and stage-management, all contribute to render the entertainments as 
complete and effective as possible. The sable pall of ‘Tragedy is now 
to sweep over the stage, for the purpose of introducing a new candidate 
for the honours of the buskin and Metropolitan applause, Mr. Moore, 
from Edinburgh, who makes his first appearance in Hamlet on Monday. 
Leicu Hunt's play, we suppose, awaits the success of the new tragedian 
and the return of Miss ELLEN TreEE. Meanwhile, a new opera by 
Mr, Jouxy is in rehearsal, and almost ready for representation. 
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At Drury Lane, an opera by Borprev, with the clumsy title The 


Lord is not a Lord, is advertised to be produced on Thurday ; and Miss 
Deicy is announced to appear as Zerlina, in the ever-pleasing Fra 
Diavolo. Tragedy will soon resume her sceptre here too; Mary 
‘Stuart, by Mr. Haynes, being in preparation for Mr. Macreapy and 
Mrs WARNER to appear in: the weight of their talents, in addition to 
the attraction of Miss Detcy, we hope may turn the scale of Drury’s 


Sutin interlude, with the promising title of Cupid's Diplomacy, has been 
between the play and the pantomime at Drury Lane, for 
we presume. of keeping two favourite actresses before the 
audience, as well as for the intréduction of some claptrap about the 
Royal nuptials—which, however, did not “ take.” The story is simply 
the boyish love-making of Louis the Fifteenth, in disguise, to the 
Princess Marie, daughter of the exiled King of Poland. Mrs. Srir- 
yING personated the royal suitor, and looked a very gallant young ca- 
valier, with a saucy air of self-complacency : but the assumption of 
male characters by women, when not required by the structure of the 
drama, is a dernier ressort that is best avoided. Miss E. Monracur, 
who made her débtit as Juliet a short while ago, played the young 
Princess very charmingly: her sweet voice, and clear and expressive 
utterance, joined toa pretty and engaging person and manner, will render 
her a valuable acquisition to the company. ‘The range of characters 
that she may fill with credit to herself and delight to her audience, is 
far from being limited, without venturing upon the heroines of tragedy. 
Wishing well to Miss Monrracve, however, we would remind her that 
success in confirming the favourable impression she has made upon 
the public, will depend upon her thoroughly studying the whole of the 

lay, not merely the words of her part, and endeavouring to express the 
emotions incidental to each scene characteristically and spontaneously. 

We were induced to peep in at the Victoria the other night, by the 
report of some pretty scenery in the introduction to the pantomime, by 
WW, BeveRLeY, a relative of the manager. Nor had we cause to regret 
our visit, for both the design and execution are worthy of any theatre : 
the accessories of the scene also are tasteful. We were glad to see the 
audience respectable and orderly ; an improvement that reflects credit 
on the new management. 


squeezed in 
the purpose, 





THE LATE SHEFFIELD MEETING. 
10 THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Sheffield, 8th January 1840. 

S1r—You will have seen by the papers, that on this day week the Whigs 
.and the Chartists in Sheffield had a tolerably fair trial of their relative strength. 
As none of the four local journals are disposed to do justice to one of the 

arties—as misrepresentations have already got into the daily London as well 
as other papers—and, moreover, as the lessons deducible from the facts of the 
case ought not to be withheld from the party in power, I send you what I in- 
tend to be a brief but impartial account. 

Chartism, in its mildest and best form, has got great hold of the working 
classes of Sheftield; nor are they generally, as the Whigs well know, an igno- 
rant or unprincipled race among whom these doctrines are diffusing themselves. 
‘The working men of Sheffield, as a whole, have been pronounced by the Whigs 
‘themselves—and it is true—to be as intelligent as any class pr sae Ball in the 
‘kingdom. During the late Chartist demonstrations, nowhere did that body 
manifest less of violence; in fact, they have shown a good degree of forbearance 
under insults the most annoying; and several are even now suffering incarcera- 
tion fairly for conscience’ sake. 

But you know, Sir, GEorce Henry Warp, Esq., M.P., (though he pro- 
fesses to be something more,) is one of the crack men of the Whigs; Joun 
Parker, Esq., M.P., is connected with the Ministry; and on these accounts 
the party have felt terribly bothered that the whole people are not ready to join 
chorus in laudation of Whiggery. 

A few weeks ago, a number of working men—not Chartists—led on by an old 
promoter of Whig demonstrations, and encouraged by the chief manufacturers, 
circulated an address to the working men of England on the subject of Corn- 
law repeal. This article, though prosy and by no means fit to stand by the 
side of the telling appeals which emanated some time since from the Working 
Man’s Association, was on the whole creditable to its authors. As you are 
aware, this address has yone the round of the newspapers. Besides the above~ 
named address, a public meeting was announced to take place on New Year’s- 
day, to which both the Borough Members were invited: 1t was arranged, too, 
that Mr. Warp should, during this visit amongst us, fulfil his pledge of giving 
an account of his Parliamentary conduct. 

Since the Chartists have received so recently here both insults and something 
more from the Whigs, is it to be wondered at that they fecl no sympathy with 
their late persecutors? is it to be wondered at, that the great Sheffield demon- 
stration of New Year’s-day in favour of a repeal of what the Chartists consider 
as but one portion of their enormous grievances—instead of a rapturous re- 
ception of Mr. Warp, I say, is it surprising that, instead of those results, they 
should upset or turn topsyturvy the whole proceedings ? 

On the morning appointed for the holding of the public meeting, the place 
was filled long before the hour arrived. On the proposal by the Repealers of a 
chairman, the Chartists moved, and some say carried, an amendment; the 
carrying of the amendment the Whig papers deny. On their own showing, 
however, they must have been completely beaten, or why did the promoters of 
the meeting leave the place after the motion for adjournment had been nega- 
tived? and why did so many of the abettors of the Wie a of them even 
on the platform—remain in the place in utter ignorance that their friends had 
departed? Further, it is asserted by the Whigs themselves, that a little time 
after the chairman and the M.P.s with their friends had planted themselves in 
Paradise Square, the meeting in the last-named place amounted to no less than 
six thousand. By this assembly, thus illegally met together—this hole-and- 
corner meeting—the Corn-law business was comfortably gone through. Now 
mark what follows : according to Whig evidence, the Chartist mischief-makers 
Came, and then the number was swelled to fifteen thousand! Which party, 
then, had the majority ? 

On the conclusion of the Corn-law business, it was put to the meeting, 
whether Mr. Warp should ¢hen fulfil his promise by giving an account of his 
Parliamentary conduct : the immense meeting determined that he should, almost 
unanimously. The working men of Sheffield are well aware, that among a 
‘House of six hundred misrepresentatives of the People, Mr. Warp is, if we 
‘May not say one of the best, at least one of the least bud. On the Condition-of- 
England question, however, Mr. Warp and the working men of Sheffield are 
“wide as the poles asunder ;” and at the conclusion of his speech, though the 
matter was pronounced disputable, he had proof sufficient given him that even 
he ig not the man of their choice, 

It is a strange libel on the working classes of Sheffield to say, as the Sun 
Said in its strange Tory article of Tuesday, that they are not Corn-law 
Repealers: they are as much so as the Whigs, and for more weighty 








reasons. What is the position in which the parties stand to each other on this 
subject? The Whig manufacturers are Repealers, not because they feel sym- 
per with EpeNezer Exwiorr and the starving mechanics, (with EBENEZER 
LLIoTT they cannot sympathize,) but because they now plainly feel that their 
profits are going, The poor Chartists are Repealers because work fails them, 
and also because, in consequence of bread being dear, their families are starving. 
Is it asked, why then don’t the Chartists join the masters on that one ques- 
tion on which both could heartily unite ?—Perhaps for a very patriotic reason. 
Is it not possible that those contemned Chartists by perseverance in self-denial 
may ultimately induce the middle classes to allow the country’s salvation? At 
present the Chartists well know that the Whigs will join them as far as their 
own interests prompt; but that so far from their being disposed disinterestedly 
to aid them further, they would rather prevent them if possible. 
Your obedient servant, 
A Morat-rorce CHArTIsT, AND A CoRN-LAW REPEALER. 


THE REVENUE. 

Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years 
aud Quarters ended 5th January 1839 and 1840, showing the Increase or 
Decrease on each head thereof. 


YEARS ENDED JANUARY Sth 
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1840. | Increase. Decrease. 
| 
Pe | 7 oe oa 
CUMOMS cccccccececavaneses! Plaieee | 120 ae €35,484 
RGU oF canavcnscuwedeee dvs 11,864,114 | 11,952,252 88,108 | sees 
Ghai <cacccaceoss Dae | 6,612,927 | 6,574,461 we. | 38,466 
TaxeSiccccccecccccccecesses} B008018 | S701, 798 56,976 | see 
ROMON Sse cacevescancusa 1,625,000 | 1,519,000 coos | 6,000 
Crown Lands | 170,000 | 160,000 wwe 10,000 
Miscellaneous ... 80,704 | 86,610 | 5,906 Jae 
Total Ordinary Revenue .| 43,062,292 43,844,330 836,504 | 54,466 
Imprest and other Monies ... 509,260 | 416,896 eee a 92,364 
Repayments of Advances for | ' 
Public Works....0..6.-00- 604,462 739,183 134,721 “aan 
Total Income.....seeeeee+| 44,176,014 | 45,000,409 971,225 146,830 
Deduct Decrease. .ccccccecrceeecverseecerees evecese 146,830 saad 
Increase on the Year.ceosscecesececeees eedececesens 824,595 | saws 
QUARTERS ENDED JANUARY 5th 
1839. | 1840. | Increase. | Decrease. 
£ | £ | £ | £ 
Customs scccccccccesccecces| 4,964,388 4,779,805 cose 75,083 
Excise ... 3,627,190 | 3,427,271 | aaah 199,919 
Stamps . | 1,521,123} 1,587,061 | 65,938 “ian 
Taxet.cccs seavecee eeccccece 1,586,689 | 1,534,699 | eeee 1,990 
ee ented 365,000 351,000 | coee 14,000 
Crown Lands. ..ccccccccccse! 40,000 | 40,000 | waxes | Pere 
Miscellaneous ....seeseeeee! 36,097 | 18,800 | aie et 17,297 
Total Ordinary Revenne.| 12,080,487 | 11,788,136 | 65,938 | -308,289 
Imprest and other Monies ...| 25,060 | 41,992 | wees | 83,068 
Kepayments of Advances for; } os j 
Public Works......0..0+0e/ 193,716 176,890 | Pree te 16,826 
Total Income......se+e06+| 12,349,263 ; 12,007,018 | 65,938 | 408,183 
) ee 
Dedtict Increase .ccccccscccccccssosocsccocoscccees| cha 65,938 
Decrease on the Quarter ssseeeeseseeserererevereee, coos | 342,245 





Income and Charge on the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters ended 
5th January 1839 and 1840. 























| QUARTERS ENDED Sth 
| JANUARY 
INCOME. | 1839. 1840. 
£ 
COMING is cccecccccccedcedesterecdeveducedeeessccceal  Oyeunuee 3,805,719 
Excise. .seccoee Cedsedocccecacceeess eccevccseenceseens 3,649,496 3,448,707 
Stamps 1,521,123 1,587,062 
Taxes... 1,586 689 1,584,699 
Post-office 365,000 051,000 
Crown Lands..... 40,000 40,000 
Miscellaneous 2.00 ccccccssccccessocese ceseccoeesccese! 36,097 18,800 
Imprest and other Moneys ....-.++eee-seees éiveses | 125,060 41,992 
Repayment of Advances. .....+.+++ oes céeecccere teers 193,716 176,896 
1 11,267,213 | 11,054,869 
To Cash brought to this Account to be applied to pay o | 
Deficiency Bills .eeseeeeeseees Ste eeeeeeeeencesenree| sees 50,000 
| 4,267,213 | 11,104,869 


































QuarTERs ENDED 5th 
JANUARY 
CHARGE. 1839. 1840. 
£ £ 
Permaneut Debt...eeeeeees oocccecees 8,107,779 8,172,563 
Terminable Annuities .........eeeeeeeeee | 735,907 737 72 
Interest on Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on) ‘ 
the Consolidated Fund .....csccccsccccevcces ovccscsl 8,665 10,920 
Sinking Fund ......... eee ! éece cove 
Civil List ..cccccccccccees 96,410 96,858 
Other Charges on the Consoli 463,197 485,015 
For Advances and to pay off Exchequer Bills issued for 
AdVANCes...crcccccccccccrccccccccnsonce eovceecees | 50,000 93,692 
Total Charge .ccccscccccccccccccccccccccccccseess! 9,466,958 9,601,775 
Sas DUB. ac cacdccvovssceccesaces adcwiaaeaceasars 1 $00,255 | 1,503,094 
| ea 
11,267 11,104,369 
Amount of Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on —— 
the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 10th Oct.! 
1839, and paid off out of the growing Produce of that : 
Fand for the Quarter ended 5th January 1810 ....... | eaee 4,818,367 
Amount issued in the Quarter ended 5th January 1840, in 
part of the Sums granted by Parliament out of the Con-' 
solidated Fund, tor Supply Services ......++- eeeeunee 3,135,936 cove 
The Surplus of the Consolidated Fand, Quarter ended _ 
Sth Jauuary 1840 ......-cscccccccccccesseeceens eve) 1,503.094 | 1,632,892 
The probable Amount of Exchequer Bills required to meet the Charge. ——————= 
on the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 5th Jauuary 1340 ...... -| 6,451,253 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ROYAL MARRIAGE-SETTLEMENTS. 


Waite persons are found obnoxious to the penalties of treason 
for “ levying war” against the Sovereign—while many families, it 
is to be feared, are in a state of absolute want of food—and while 
nearly the whole of the disaffected masses are exposed to the se- 
verest privations—political quidnuncs, who, like the Bournon 
Princess, would substitute piecrust for bread, are occupied in spe- 
culating upon the probable amount of the “ allowance” intended 
for the Queen’s husband. Some say it is to be 100,000/. a year, 
on an alleged precedent left by the last of the Sruarts; others 
say that 50,000/. is to be the sum; others, on a story going the 
rounds, say that the Duke of Wrxrineron has settled that 30,0007. 
is enough. Drawing the distinction between Prince ALBERT as 
the husband of the Queen and Prince ALBert as a widower, we may 
observe, that in the latter event few would care for granting less, 
but there could be no reason for granting more, than an allowance 
equal to that of a Duke of the Blood Royal. As the husband of 
the Queen, if the various bearings of the question be calmly ex- 





amined it would appear that nothing is requisite in the nature of | 


the case, or can be prudently granted in the circumstances of the 
times or the temper of the people. 

With regard to necessity, no one will pretend that Prince At- 
BERT can require an income during the Queen’s life. A Civil List 
has been granted her, 10,0007. more than that which sufficed for 
the most Juxurious of Kings, when the value of money was less, 
and the price of all commodities much greater, rendering Queen 


Vicroria’s 395,000/. a year equivalent to 600,000/. in GrorGe the | 


Fourth’s time. If the grant of 50,000/. a year for the Privy Purse 
of Queen AprELAIDE be relicd on, it is answered that the Queen 
Consort is a political person recognized by the constitution ; re- 
quired to have great officers of her household, and to keep up 
a public state for public purposes; amenable to the law, and, 
in a case which need not be particularized, specially amenable 
with her head. But the husband of the Queen is a political 
nobody, without any British entity whatever; for naturalization 
makes him a subject, and it requires particular Acts of Parlia- 
ment to bestow upon him either status or functions. Even were 
this argument wanting, the custom of the country is not without 
force, (for national customs have a concealed influence upon 
despotism itself): it is usual for husbands to make settlements 
upon their wives, but not so usual, in well-assorted matches, 
for wives to make settlements upon their husbands. Still less, 
when a man is lucky enough to captivate an heiress, does that 
heiress apply to other parties to provide an income for her lover. 
In matches where both parties have means, it is not, indeed, un- 
common to have a sort of joint-stock settlement, with benefit of 
survivorship, and a remainder to the children: but this is an in- 
stance that does not apply to Prince Avsert. 

On the morality of the matter, or its probable effects upon the 
future domestic happiness of the Queen, we need not enlarge. 
The opinion—or more properly, perhaps, the conscience—of this 
country is against any separate establishment for man and wife ; 
and the practice docs not obtain amongst the very highest of our 
nobility, if respectable. 
sexual morality in German estimation, is notorious, and remarked 
by every traveller. ‘To give to a Prince, unaccustomed to money, 
and in the very heyday of his blood, an allowance double or quad- 
ruple that of an English Royal Duke, and more at the lowest esti- 


mate than was granted to the late King when a married man and | 
heir presumptive to the throne, would be suggesting a temptation | 


to irregularities, whilst it furnished him alike with the means and 
the opportunities for their indulgence. And if he is to live with 
his wife, will not this income suffice them ? 
Per annum. 
Privy PuRsk, (Zt. €. pocket-Money) .....ccrsecsccresessceesees ..- £60,000 
SaLaries oF THE HousEnoLD, (i.e. salaries of the Great 
Officers of State and their subordinates, with the pay of 
the servants of various kinds) . 
Expenses OF THE Hovusenoxp, (i.e. tradesmen’s bills for 
eating, drinking, and equipage—in other words, the cost of 
the chambers, the kitchen, the cellar, and the stable) 
Roya Bounty, Aus, AND SPECIAL SERVICE, (a sum to 


131,260 





172,500 











spend au discrétion) 23,200 
Unarrropriatep Monies, (ditto) oe 8,040 
£395,000 


Here is surely sufficient for any station, especially when a 
husband creates no additional establishment, and causes in fact 
no additional expense. If a separate income should not, as its 
probable course, lead to irregularities and dissipation, it will in- 
duce the recipient to make a purse for his German relatives—as 
has been done before with English taxes, and will give rise to a 
parcel of offices for the “ No-Patronage Government,” which may 
also serve as a means for future backstairs intrigue. If the Whigs 
bring forward a “liberal” provision for Prince ALBERT, a disposi- 
tion to truckle for Court favour will not be their only reason: they 
will reckon upon receiving back a share of it in places for clients. 
In the event of removal from responsible office, it will also enable 
them to occupy a position in the enemy’s cabinet, checking or 
baffling him at every turn, but which no Minister can constitu- 
tionally remove, because the intriguers will have no constitutional 
function. If the Whigs are allowed to manage this, it will be the 
neatest thing they have done yet, and better adapted to “ keep 





‘The looseness of the marriage-tie and of | 











out the Tories,” or any other 
have one. 

It has been put about so widely as to obtain pretty general cr, 
dence, that a separate allowance of 100,000/. a year was grantel 
to Prince Grorce of Denmark, husband of Queen Annx. The 
case of Prince Grorax is not at all to the purpose. In 1699 
an address to the Crown to make a provision for the “ Pring 
and Princess Anne of Denmark” was agreed to by the Cop, 
mons, after two days’ debate; a patent the Princess held frop 
the Crown (before the Revolution) being annulled. On her ge. 
cession, in 1702, Queen Anne sent a message to Parliament, ip. 
porting—* That her Majesty, considering that there was but a y 
small provision made for the Prince her husband, if he shoul 
survive her, and that she was restrained from increasing the sang 
by the late act of Parliament for settling her revenue, thought i 
necessary to recommend a further provision for the Prince to they 
consideration.” Upon this a grant of 100,000/. a year was mad 
to the Prince in case he survived the Queen; which, from }j 
greater age, and an infliction of asthmatic disease, was not ex 
pected; nor did it happen, Prince Grorar dying before his wife, 

The precedent, therefore, is directly in favour of our argument 
that nothing is requisite during the life of the Queen. But if, 
precedent existed it would be of little value; for there is no req 
precedent where there is no real analogy. So far as the first gran, 
of 50,000/. a year, and the subsequent contingent provision ¢ 
100,0002. to the Prince, were obtained by the two great factions 
bidding against each other for Court favour at the public cost, 
there may be some resemblance; but here it ends. Whatever we 
may think now, ANNe in popular idea had served the nation by 
contributing to the Revolution; so had her husband. As one of 
the speakers said in the debate, ‘she forsook her father for the 
Protestant religion.” The state of Denmark, though not of the 
first European class, was more important then than now, and pos 
sessed, what it still possesses, an historic name. A son of its royal 
house had a natural claim for a liberal allowance, if an allowance 
had been made at all. Denmark too coud render us service in 


party, than their majority—if the : 





| time of need: “ Shall we not confirm the patent,” said Sir Win.ay 


Gownrr, “now we have 10,000 Danes sent over to fight for us?" 
But we should look in vain for this kind of assistance from Prince 
Arsert’s family. A Bedchamber-woman will hardly assert that 
either dignity or safety is added to the Imperial Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, both the Indies, and sundry regions in America, 
Africa, and Australasia, by an alliance with the lucky family of 
Saxe Coburg. 

But if courtly or political precedents existed, and were closer, 
their weight would be little, for the whole system of life is changed. 
The people then were fewer, and scattered ; there was no facility 
of locomotion—they could neither communicate with each other 
nor reach the Metropolis without a tedious pilgrimage ; the half- 
enlightened and disaffected swarms of the great manufacturing 
hives were not called into being; the National Debt was trifling; 
journalism was inits cradle, and public opinion very feeble. What 
a court faction could do with safety then, may not be ventured now, 7 
The influences of public opinion, too, were not so adverse as in our 
time to stately etiquette, to the formal pageantrics it involves, and 
to separate maintenances: for though feudalism was extinct, its 
notions remained; and one of the foremost of them required a 
sacrifice of individual wishes to the necessities of the individual's 
position. The lord, high or low, claimed an absolute power in the | 
disposal of the hand of his orphan vassal; not in the first instance | 
from mere tyranny, but because his land was granted on the tenure of § 
military service, and it was necessary that his dependent should not 
marry a person unable to serve, or perhaps an enemy. A widow, 
if nominally free, was compelled to choose a husband who could 
protect her; for otherwise her lands would be ravaged, her place 
besieged, and her person become the prey of the first neighbour 
strong enough to attack her. The powers of the feudal lord de 
scended to parents, who then, and till within these hundred years 
or less, overbore the wishes of their children as a matter of course. 
In this condition of society may be found some explanation of its 
moral corruption, to which a rigid but polished etiquette and 
formality gave an outward show whilst it facilitated an interiot 
licence. ‘The Continental princes are still frequently exposed to | 
this sacrifice of feeling to political necessity ; which may, if not 
excusably, explain the reputed libertinism of foreign manners. 
And when these constraints are put upon the will, separate houses 
holds and their consequences may be natural enough. The Sove- 
reign of this country is indeed restrained by law, as the generality 
of her Protestant subjects are restrained by opinion or prudence, 
from marrying a Roman Catholic. But the most courtly Whig will 
scarcely pretend that Queen Vicrorta has, for the public weal, 80 
constrained her wishes in marrying Prince Aupert, that the publie 
ought to be called upon to maintain him in separate state. 

Nor do the condition and temper of the times warrant it. The 
public income is considerably below the expenditure, with small 
signs of increase. The prediction we made on the first proposal 
of the lavish Whig Civil List is in course of fulfilment: one great 
“orievance,” which Welsh Chartism revolted against, was the cost 
of the Court, and of officers (some incorrectly) assumed to belong to 
the Court. Is it wise, is it safe, to add to this exasperation, for a mall 
whom the masses will not regard with favour as a foreigner, and whom 
demagoguescan hold up to them as a German adventurer and fortunes 
hunter? Never since the outbreak of the serfs in the middle ages, 
producing the wars of the Jacquerie in France and the insurrection | 
under War Tyer in England, has there been a more trouble 
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aspect of national affairs ; for the masses are not excited on any 

rticular religious, political, or party measure, but seem moved to a 
sullen hatred against the existing constitution of things. It is true 
that the Jacquerie and War T'yxer were suppressed, (not without 
some scathe to the lords as well as the people) ; but the difference 
between a general outbreak then and now, would be as the efforts 
of an ignorant and blind-drunk giant, compared with the strength 
of a monster trained and in the full possession of its faculties. 

It may be truly argued, that no sum which Parliament would 
grant to Prince ALBERT can perceptibly add to the privations of 
the people. This argument, however, would be fallacious : an 
act is to be judged of by its own nature, not by its first re- 
sults; or otherwise, as Hume, we think, observes, it would be 
right to rob a miser. But the financial consideration is, not so 
much the actual pressure, as the feelings of the people; and these 
will be excited in another mode than by a mathematical calcula- 
tion of what it takes from them per head. They will add the Civil 
List of the wife to the outfit and annual allowance for the husband ; 
and they will contrast the lavish expenditure and reputed profli- 
gacy of a court, with their own scanty income and miserable des- 
titution : or, if they enter into proportional calculations at all, it 
will be to estimate how many thousand families like their own 
could be maintained for the money unnecessarily granted to the 
German husband of the Queen. A much larger amount might be 
squandered quite as uselessly without exciting ill-will, or even re- 
gard, if it could be put into some dry abstraction. But given to 
an individual it takes a personal character; it becomes a thing of 
form and life—a breathing personification. It is as the drama of 
Macbeth against myriads of sermons on the sin of ambition. 

Such, however, is the conjuncture of affairs, that the only hope 
of opposing any grant which the Whig Ministers may bring for- 
ward, rests upon an Opposition less popular, in professions, than 
the Government itself. And even if tie Tories cannot help sceing 
the impropriety of a separate allowance, they will most probably 
shun the odium of opposing the Court. It is small satisfaction to 
know that such tactics will only injure them with the country 
without serving them with the Queen. In that quarter they have 
already given mortal offence, ane the house of Brunswick is not dis- 
tinguished by forgiveness or forgetfulness. If they want the Goyern- 
ment, they must win it; it will never be given them. Grorae the 
Third would as soon have sent spontaneously for Cuaries James 
Fox, as Vicrorta the First for Sir Ronerr Peri: or, to point to 
an instance nearer our own experience, Sir Ropert may wait as long 
for asummons to the Ministry as Lord Metnovrne might have 
waited in 1835 for an invitation from Wii11AM the Fourth. 





THE CURSE OF PARTY. 

As every naked man that comes into the world is shufiled into 
clothing of some kind—rags or robes according to destiny—so 
every born truth has its particular lie “made to measure in six 
hours,” in which its lot is to be stitched up and as fast as possible 
disguised, that its real scope and meaning may thenceforth go un- 
remarked by common eyes. Something of this sort appears to 
have happened, as we shall have occasion to show, to the book we 
noticed last week entitled Chartism,—a book which we hold not 
only to contain truth, but to be itself a truth—that is, to be an 
honest, conscientious inquiry into the matter in hand, and not a 
sneaking, timeserving pretence of an inquiry, undertaken, pro- 
fessedly, to lay it open—really to conceal it. Indeed, if we value 
highly this production of Mr. Cartyxr’s pen, it is even less on 
account of the power it manifests than for those qualities—rarer 
than power, nay, of all qualities in political writing grown rarest— 
sincerity and truth-speaking in contempt of party objects. For 
what literary man, challenging like rank and name, ever in these 
days opens his mouth on politics but you find him sticking stupidly 
in one or the other of the old lines of declamation, and, vioiently 
Whig or violently Tory, imagining that he is accomplishing some- 
thing new and particular, while he is only showing what a dupe of 
habit, party connexion, or family circumstances, he is. Mr. WALTER 
Savace Lanvor, forinstance—whose genius in its own walks we duly 
honour—has, unfortunately, a call to politics of this kind. Incre- 
dible is his lust of aggression on all windmills ; one has in him the 
most irresistible router of the routed, the keenest killer of dead 
Hotspurs ; also for publishing “ the sun at noonday” one knows 
hot his equal. In a word, full of originality, even the pride of ori- 
Sinality, in whatever else he does, here alone—in politics—he can- 
not see (for if he could he would rend his hair) that he plays no 
better than the part of a parrot and a puppet. But give us the 
man whose opinions on public affairs are his own, and not another 
person's, or collection of persons,—who is not related to politics 
“by the father’s side” or “ by the mother’s side,” or by the side of 
4 faction, but simply by a certain thing—reason ; who reasons, too, 
a initio, and not from any point of common convenience. Give us 
the man whose literary talents, whatever they may be, are not the 
mere ornamental furniture of a political party, hired out to give 
elegance to malignity and a smart appearance to dirty things, but 
powers held in subservience to a serious estimate of public duty— 
to a deep sympathy with the mute masses of human life, to. be 
Whose guide and interpreter must ever be his truest glory. Give 
Us such a man, and we will hail himas a true prophet of the people, 
and cease not to cheer him on to the accomplishment of what fur- 

T good works his genius may prompt him to attempt. 

it Chartism is, as we think, a specimen of manly and ingenuous 
Writing, the way in which it has been noticed and unnoticed by the 








both those qualities ; and on that account alone will perhaps repay 
a little attention. We have seen much significance attached to the 
circumstance of the author's having contributed essays to Fraser's 
Magazine (we could name politicians of all shades who have done 
that.) From this circumstance, however, the inference is left to be 
drawn that bad company and evil example have alone brought about 
that insensibility to the beauties of Whig Government, which 
nothing else in nature could account for. The argument is—no 
deep-thinking writer like Mr. Cartyix could ever come to entertain 
light and disrespectful thoughts of a Mrtnournr Ministry, such as 
he unhappily expresses, if it were not for some accidental vitiation 
of the natural taste, ever to be lamented; that such thoughts do 
never arise in a real bond fide course of thinking; that only love 
and affectionate attachment arise in that course; but that if such 
a man, instead of publishing essays in a Conservative periodical, 
(fine Radical ones, by the way,) did but shut himself up in his 
study, be “ not at home” to Fraser and Co. for a week’s space, 
and there and then earnestly comnn r with his soul did ask of it 
“ what evil it knew ofa Whig Ministry?” the result must be swift 
remorse and instant penitential return to the bosom of Whiggery, 
where, according to the promise of the advertisers for stray children, 
“ every thing,” no doubt, “ would be buried in oblivion.” _ Alas, 
the advertisement would come too late a week: the author of 
Chartism we take to have no remorse, no penitence, and moreover 
no Whiggism—even extractible in the closest self-communion and 
severest extrusion of Fraser and Co. 

One who could so well describe the ruling political party, as 
“ men who discern in the misery of the toiling, complaining mil- 














lions, not misery, but only a raw material which can be wrought 
upon and traded in for one’s own poor hidebound theories and 
egoisms,” could expect no very eetionate greeting from that 





order to take the sting out of 
this and such other home-truths, we have seen it remarked that Mr. 
Car1yxp is a “ philosopher” bt a fatal cireumstance)— 
a philosopher, however, it seems, who to be sent for very soon 
ind } 14 ld . 1 +} I< sale 
indeed—to told, a field that is even now 
getting ready for him, and, what is more, under the direction of 
the very husbandmen he so wantonly maligning. Yes, 


party or from any of its organs. 








sow seeds,” we are 








the public must be delighted to hear that the repeal of the Corn- 
laws and a thorough rectification of the Representative System are 
at least two things at length satisfactorily arranged and coming 
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about—by the grace of a Mersourne (!) and a Russerx (!) 
Ministry.* After that, the ground is to be “ clear for such seeds 
of public truth and good as Mr. Carryxe or any other meditative 
philosopher may have to sow therein.” Poor Mr. Cartyze! he 
will have time perhaps to write a counterpart to the excel- 
lent comic song which relates all the things Guy Faux “ would 
have done” but the means of their exccution being uns 
happily not developed “ éi/ arter that.” ‘Till then, however, 
your philosophers are to be patient, merely getting their seeds 
ready ; but then, behold, there is abundant consolation for them, 
for “ Till then there is business on hand, not to be neglected.” Oh, 
important men of business, mig! isactors of our national 
affairs, not lightly to be approached by meaner creatures, awful in 
power and wisdom, whose sum of “ business in hand” moves only 
ribald “ philosophers” to mirth, but all proper people ‘to reve- 
rence—what a pity if the couutry should not be able to wait till 
then!” 

Such specimens of 
ridicule in our mind 
the common sense of 
nexion with the present Goverr 
Commons these expectations of im 
measures aboye standing in the first rank of prac 
ticable legislative objects, our contemporary must know as well as 
ourselves, could only pass into law either by virtue of a state of 
things posterior to a dissolution of the present Cabinet, or by an 
abandonment of principle on the part of its vital members, so flagi- 
tious as their enemies can hardly in reason expect or their friends 
in conscience desire to witness. Suppose that the Corn-law re- 
peal would avert the evils now threatening us, (it would do nothing 
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public instruction excite, we confess, less of 
than of It is surely a high insult to 
the country to hold out any longer in con- 
ent and the present House of 
iportant public relief. The very 
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of the sort, observe,) what then? Will any one look us in the 
face and tell us he believes that that measure will pass this session ? 
But the next ?—the next but one then ?—perhaps the next after 
ity ers 
it 


Nay 


that ? ‘, when will this bill, in fact, become payable, that is to 
relieve the starvation and anarchy, not of 1850, but of 1840? If 


a wretch is dying of inanition in the streets, one does not generally 
give long-dated bills—But what of enfranchising a few more 


people and granting the privilege of seeret voting? Suppose this 
would avert the evils in question, (it would restore Lord Mets 
BOURNE to youth as likely,) then does anybody seriously maintain 
that his Lordship or any other of their Lordships (“ Finality” for 
instance) are thinking of conceding the Ballot or extending the 
basis of the Reform Bill? Is this really the “ business in hand ?” 

But an amiable confiding political friend may simply intend to 
express his belicf, or knowledge, that amongst various obvious 
sources of popular relief Ministers at least haye it in contemplation 
to open some; and meanwhile he, their political friend, may natu- 
rally harp on those which he deems most important, and which he 
himself certainly means to press on their attention. If so then, 
once for all—what measures have Ministers in store for the na- 
tional pacification ? To narrow the question—have Ministers any 
one measure in store with that object? If no answer can be given 

* We won’t insult the reader by reciting the oft-repeated statements made 
by these two pillars of our Government, in glaring incompatibility with our 





Ministerial press, equally exemplifies the characteristic absence of 


Ministerial contemporary’s professions of hope. 
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to this question, the humiliation is awful indeed! We must have 
facts—the country will have them: the country cares not a rush 
for the hopes of a writer, his wishes or expectations ; how sanguine 
somebody is, never was its question; what it sees it believes, and 
no more. Your draft then, if you please, of the bill or bills to be 
brought into Parliament this session for pacification of England 
and prevention of starvation and anarchy. 

We have said that the Corn-law repeal would now be insufficient 
to stem the tide of evils that has sct in upon us. That what it 
now will not suffice to cure, a little while ago it would have suf- 
ficed to prevent, we think equally certain. A great measure of 
justice, granted at the right moment, is a genuine political medi- 
cine that never failed of its due operation; but even a great mea- 
sure of justice may become comparatively null and inoperative 
when withheld too long. Corn-law Repeal (let us not be misun- 
derstood) is at this moment not less, but many times more essen- 
tial than it has been at any previous point of time; but it is now, 
at Teast, no panacea—it is only one of varicus measures, now, on 
the prompt application of which the safety of the state depends. 
If it was our object in this paper to enter into the subject of re- 
medial measures, we should feel bound to inquire with what truth 
it can be asserted that the “ Condition-of-England question” is 
* continually before the Legislature,” when it is obvious to our 
minds that the very limitation which follows—“in some or other 
of its great branches ”—describes that evil (the evil of hashed le- 
gislation) which for ever prevents the public from seizing the whole 
subject in its true bearings, and bringing it to a focus of observation. 
But of this another time. We should also be obliged in that case 
to enter upon some points of difference with Mr. Carryir, who, 
particularly in his remedial propositions, is far from satisfactory. 

It is not immaterial to remark here, that the word “ Chartism” 
is likely to become instrumental to some delusion and quibbling. 
Though properly descriptive only of the “ five-point” men, there 
is already adisposition to apply the term generally to all that po- 
pular discontent and violence of which the literal Chartism is the 
most conspicuous symbol. It is in this sense, we conceive, that 
Mr. Cariyir speaks of it as follows. ‘ Chartism means the 
bitter discontent grown fierce and mad—the wrong condition there- 
fore, or the wrong disposition, of the working classes of England.” 
This definition has been laid hold of in a journal which indeed 
seems strangely disposed to make the least of the character and 
extent of the present discontents, wisely (?) aiming to restore the 
apathy of the middle classes. Our contemporary finds the defi- 
Dition “much too sweeping.” Now it zs too sweeping .if merely 
applied to Five-point Chartism, which (though far deeper sunk 

an our contemporary will admit) is certainly, as we have 
every reason to know, not an universal creed: but the definition, 
intended with the latitude we have supposed, is correct and 
forcible; and the attempt to sneer away the bitter truths it 
impresses on the mind, by reverting to the “miserable failure 
in Palace Yard,” the Convention’s “dying agonies,” &c. is—to 
drop all mention of its wisdom or justice—simply in the worst 
imaginable taste. Whatever else Chartism is, it is a serious, a 
most serious thing; it has no sort of connexion with any thing hu- 
morous or pleasant—nothing ever had less. Neither is Chartism 
a “political fanaticism.” Call it an error if you will—and even 
errors, according to our showing last week, may grow into truths, 
in the revolution of time, if you leave them long enough. The 
means we usc to ends are to be judged by those ends. If a man, 
in order to raise a stone out of the ground, should fetch you se- 
veral thousand pounds of gunpowder, with miners and sappers and 
an armed host at his back, you might fairly guess he was mad, or 
“a fanatic.” But what if all were not told about that stone? sup- 
pose other stones lic over it—suppose it is a foundation-stone, say 
of a Bastile, and to raise it from the earth is, in fact, to leave no 
other stone standing? In this case the pickaxe might become 
inadequate ; and the declining to use it and the preferring to try 
a@ gunpowder plan might become—very ludicrous, no doubt, and 
“a miserable failure,” but at least not a proof of “fanaticism.” 
We could more easily illustrate what, under such circumstances, 
we consider are proofs of fanaticism; and it would not require 
us to go out of the liberties of Westminster to indicate our ex- 
amples. 

It will astonish no reader to learn that an article which com- 
ments on the present deplorable state of social disorganization in 
the tone and temper we have described concludes with the follow- 
ing, for its total, final solution of the great question of the day— 

“ Chartism is the natural reaction of Toryism, with which for the moment 
it is in a most unnatural alliance, induced by that feebleness in a Liberal Go- 
vernment which can only be removed by removing the remaining defects of the 
tepresentative system. ‘The position of Toryism is an element in the condi- 
tion of England which is most unphilosophically disregarded by the author of 
Chartism. Here is the great block to all working-class relicf, and to all na- 
tional improvement. A faction, united chiefly by cupidity for the emoluments 
derivable from the possession of the Government, [ which faction ?] strengthens 
itself by appealing to every prejudice, [which faction ?] courts the coopera- 
tion of every sinister interest, t which action ?] traftfics in falsehood and cor- 
ruption, [ which faction ?] combines the most heterogeneous forms of ambition 
and rapacity, and avails itself of every anomaly in the representative system, 
to bring all wholesome legislation and bencficent administration to a stand- 
still. [ which faction ?) Hicre is the solution of the useless ¢ palaver ’—useless 
as to the public, of which the philosopher and the philanthropist complain. 
Hfere is the secret of that imperfect grappling with whatever is wrong and 
wretched in the state of society, which makes the satirist vent his jeers and 
gibes at ‘Reform Ministry.’ For the people, the masses, for the stimulus of 


struggling industry, for the avoidance of distress and starvation, for the con- 
eiliation of discontent, for the security of equal justice, for the education of 
the rising race, nothing adequate in magnitude or in spirit can be accomplished 
entil Toryism be crushed. It, or England, must be crippled. 


It interposes 





between society and Government. It divides wrong from remedy. It stands 
between God's fruitful earth and God’s fumishing creatures. It stops the 
tide of time, which in the nature of things is that of improvement, and creates 
destructive floods and pestilential marshes. Chartism is only one of its myriad 
spawn of mischiefs, and not the worst.” 

One is to wait, then, till the Tories are all annihilated before any- 
thing can be done. We see no alternative—it seems that as lon 
as the Tory body has life in it the Tory soul willinhabit there. To 
get rid of French Aristocracy they were obliged to get rid of the 
French Aristocrats. English Toryism must exist as long as 
English Tories exist. Away with them, then. What! their wives 
and all—‘‘all the little chickens?” Horrible! This then is the 
“business in hand!” Mr. Cartyie and the other philosophers, 
who are to be so welcome and so happy “arter that,” must go on 
fumbling their “seeds of public truth” and keep getting ready 
“till then!” “Then” is getting defined with a vengeance. Ail 
the ‘Tories are to be “crushed” first. How is it to be done—b 
simultaneous assassination ? with aid of a million or two of O’Cox- 
NELL’s faithful Repealers, lent for the occasion ? Ilow long will it 
take doing? Are Tories tough of dying, or do they take to it 
kindly ? Will ten years do? Troy was taken in ten years. Tory 
and ‘T'roy—there is an odd sort of similitude between the words; 
some meaning must be in it—discoverable perhaps in the “ mines 
of German mysticism,” which we perceive Mr. CarLy x gets credit 
for inhabiting. Will the walls of Tory fall, however, in twenty 
years ? in forty years? Because if it is much “ arter that "—which 
of us will be left behind to sow these “seeds?” In a word, can 
England wait “ till then 2” 

Our contemporary is of opinion it can and must— 

“Tf the philosopher wants to serve his country, let him analyze this monster's 
power, and do battle with it; but let no speculations divert from its existence 
and its malignity till it is fairly prostrate, and for ever.” 

We are to keep writing elaborate essays on “the monster's 
power,” analyzing it with keen scholastic logic-probe—and this 
will save England from civil war. 

But enough. The reader will regret to know that we have been 
quoting from a journal which, scarce six months gone, received 
from us the hearty meed of praise for a serics of ably-written 
articles, apparently the opening of a manly independent course of 
political action—now how fulfilled! Our object in this paper was 
chiefly to exemplify some of the pestilent deceptions practised 
by the Ministerial press, the effect of which is to muddle and mys- 
tify the public intellect—to envelop it in a thick fog of fatuity, 
while Fate leads the way to the edge of a precipice: but we never 
expected to take our illustrations from the pages of the Morning 
Chronicle. 


SMOOTH SAILING: LUCKY TOM MACAULAY. 


‘“ Waar’ are ye gaun, Sawney ?” said the proprietor of a Clydesdale 
orchard, to a schoolboy whom he confronted crawling into it through 
a gap in the hedge. ‘“ Back again,” replied young hopeful, coolly 
and deliberately commencing his retreat. Thus is it with Edin- 
burgh Whig-Radicals whenever the Whigs detect them crawling 
into the precincts sacred to electioneering organization. When 
we directed attention, lately, to the insurrectionary attitude as- 
sumed by the Edinburgh Whig-Radicals, we knew and foretold that 
all would pass off quietly. ‘To be sure, had the frightened Whig- 
lings of the Parliament-house kept up that “scraighing” at 
their disturbers which they commenced so vehemently, we could 
not have been answerable for the issue: but as soon as ADAM 
Brack stilled the tumult, and quietly asked the intruders where 
they were going, there was clearly nothing for it but to move “ back 
again.” 

Accordingly, the “ gracious Duncan” M‘Laren, the Annuity- 
tax martyr Russexi, &c. &c., after having forced the Whigs to dis- 
band the old “ Aggregate Committee,” are, when the new Com- 
mittee is to be appointed, as the Newmarket-men express it, 
“nowhere.” All their vapouring ends in permitting the Whigs to 
reappoint the old Committee-men, (sinus the few independent 
Liberals thinly scattered among them,) with unlimited powers of 
selection and nomination. A clever and well-timed letter from 
Mr. Tart, (which, as curiously illustrative of “the manner in which 
these things are managed at Edinburgh,” we have reprinted ina 
previous page,) lays bare to public view the way in which this was 
effected in one ward, and the process is similar in all the rest. 
Two or three weeks ago, the Edinburgh Whig-Radicals professed 
to be indignant at the protracted existence of a self-appointed 
Committee—they demanded that its successors should have their 
powers and functions precisely limited and defined: but, the Whigs 
having postponed the evil day for setting about these reforms, the 
virtuous indignation of the recusants grows cool and evaporates 
during the interim ; and the Whigs avail themselves of their lachesse 
to give their privately-packed Committee the appearance of public 
sanction. ‘Io those who do not know the parties, this looks very 
like collusion: to us, who do know them, it is only another instance 
of the wretched pusillanimity and indecision of the honest politi- 
cians of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Macautay, who seems for some time back to have been 
“under hiding” from his constituents, may venture among them 
now. The public of Edinburgh have something more important to 
think about than such a trifle as the election of a Member of Par- 
liament. Be he Whig, Tory, or Radical, the first object in life of 
an Edinburgh citizen is to promote the adornment of his good town 
at the least possible expense to the inmates. In the halcyon days 
of the Thirty-three, structures were commenced upon a scale fat 
beyond the limited wealth of Edinburgh; and when the founda- 
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tions were fairly laid, a grant was obtained from the public purse 
through the Metviux interest. When that great milch-cow the 
public began to yield less freely, sundry attempts were made to 
persuade Scots in every quarter of the earth, that to contribute to 
the adornment of Edinburgh was their first duty. The “ National 
Monument” being projected upon too colossal a scale, has proved 
a failure ; but the “ Scott Monument” is a promising speculation ; 
and, encouraged by this success, the Modern Athenians have started 
a “ Wellington Monument,” in name of which to levy fresh contribu- 
tions. Under the feint of doing honour to the Duke, they are beg- 
ging in all directions for a new ornament to their city and fresh 
food for their vanity. Like their less-decorously dressed ancestors 
of old, “though they may sometimes gie each other a stab with a 
dirk or a slash wi’ a claymore, yet they ay join in the lang run 
against a’ whilk hae purses in their pockets and brecks on their 
hinder en’s.” Universal harmony at this moment pervades Edin- 
burgh in anticipation of the coming tribute. The Bracks and the 
Brackwoops, the Hunrers and the Prter Roserrsons, the 
Snortrepes and the Dick Lauprrs, cordially meet day after day 
to compare notes on the filling-up of the subscription-lists. No 
times these for squabbling about such trifles as political principles. 
The Tories do not wish to be troubled with a contest before the 
general election, which they think impending. The Whigs, ever 
thankful for the smallest mercies, are glad to walk the course on 
any terms. The Whig-Radicals, always resolute to be sternly 
virtuous “the next time,” are glad to see the public mind bent 
upon another object. In short, every one is resolved not to in- 
terrupt the progress of the subscription in the first place, and to 
pretend that all this harmony is in honour of the Queen's honey- 
moon in the second. ‘‘ Let not our strife disturb the gentle dame,” 
growls the civic Glenalvon, (Sir James Gisson Craic ;) and 
his Norval, (Peter Ropertson,) unlike the fierce prototype, 
touches his nose with the fore-finger and winks acquiescence. 

Surely it is plain sailing in such a haleyon sea. When we christ- 
ened Mr. Macautay “lucky Tom,” some years ago, little could 
we foresee the whole extent to which that sobriquet should become 
applicable. Lucky Tom has no public meeting to fear except the 
hustings one; when both Whig and Whig-Radical will hasten to 
protest that noise from the non-electors is a matter of course and 
not to be regarded. (Time was when these worthies used a dif- 
ferent language.) The rest of his hours will be agreeably enough 
spent, breakfasting and lunching with the hoodwinked electors, and 
dining with the Illuminati. At the forenoon jollifications, he will 
only need to retail the fag-ends of Court jokes picked up on the 
occasion of his visit to. Windsor ; and describe the nuptial apart- 
ments at Buckingham Palace, which of course he will take care to 
inspect before he goes down. In the entire unbosoming of the 
confidential symposia of the evening, more important matters will 
be touched upon. Sir James Gipson Craic, momentarily re- 
laxing to a smile, will allude to the march stolen upon him by Mr. 
Brack when Mr. Macautay was first brought forward, and forgive 
it in consideration of the nominee being now a Cabinet Minister. 
Mr. Buack will take credit to himself for having foreseen that Mr. 
Macautay’s return for Edinburgh must necessarily lead to his in- 
troduction to the Cabinet, and will protest that no other earthly 
consideration could have induced him to take such a liberty with 
Sir James. And Mr. Macav ay, in the ebullience of his gladness, 
will suggest, that although all his friendly supporters cannot hope 
to attain the high dignities conferred upon Sir James the Great, on 
the left hand of the chairman, and Sir James the Little, on his 
own right hand, yet there can be no ground for refusing to them 
that honourable title now bestowed by public acclaim upon him- 
self—that of “a poor Knight of Windsor.” And to consolidate 
the universal harmony, Mr. M‘Laren will address the Whig leader 
in the words of Brutus— 

“ Oh, Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again.” 

Sorely does it grieve us that stern duty should enforce upon us 
the discharge of a task which may damp these genial hours. The 
present lull cannot endure. The Edinburgh Tories leave their 
Whig rivals unmolested on this occasion, only to serve their own 
purposes. They will soon be in the field again. The consciences 
of the Whig-Radicals, (‘‘ a’ body” —that is, every Scotsman—says 
Daddie Rattan, “ has a kind of a conscience: it’s like the nap o' 
ane’s elbow, it gie’s a dinnle sometimes,”) although prone to slumber 
when the deed’s a-doing, will be up in arms as soon as it is com- 
pleted, scaring their owners from slumber. The approaching elec- 
tion is the last quiet one the Edinburgh Whigs are to have—the 
last in which they are to have their own way. Uneasy fore- 
bodings of this truth already cross their minds, if we may judge 
by the cat-like spittings of the Scotsman and Mercury at Mr. 
Tait, and the six mortal columns devoted last Sunday to a so- 
lemn exposition of that gentleman’s misdeeds by a Metropolitan 
ally. The wassailers of Edinburgh seem to be haunted in their 
air-built halls by the same distracting humming which disturbed 
Lamia in her seeming gorgeous palace a short time before the 
sceptic stared her back into her real form. The Edinburgh 
Whig Coterie is about to be stripped of its power, as Lamia 
was ; and by the same simple process—the letting in the light of 
truth upon it. Mr. Tarr has shown it in its true form, and 
this exposure it cannot survive. The Whig Coterie has hitherto 
ruled Edinburgh by the trick of being first in the field with its can- 
didates—of representing itself as the body of the Liberal electors, 
and of denouncing, as one who by divisive courses sought to break 











up the Liberal ranks, every man who complained of its encroach 
ments. Mr. Tarr’s letter shows that the Coterie is not the public; 
that the Aggregate Committee is the creature of the Coterie, not a 
body appointed by the public; that any individual or half-dozen 
individuals in Edinburgh have as good a right to take the initiative 
in election matters as the Coterie or its tail “ the Aggregate.” In 
classical English, “ committee” means a smaller body selected 
from a more numerous, as better fitted for action: in the Edin- 
burgh patois, it means a more numerous body set forward by a less 
numerous to give their proceedings the appearance of publicity. 
The Edinburgh Whigs argue that all business must be transacted 
in “ committee :” and this is true when “ committee” is taken in 
the English sense, but false when taken in theirs. They abuse the 
Edinburgh public by giving a dirty trick a respectable name. 
They employ what Benryam would have called the fallacy of 
* erroncous designation.” 

The Edinburgh public is led by the nose by the Edinburgh 
Whig Coterie in consequence of a confusion of ideas. The whole 
constituency choose the Member, but the whole constituency can- 
not select the most eligible candidate. The only assurance of 
free choice lics in the admission of all candidates to have their 
claims heard, Every candidate is at the outset unknown to the 
majority. Even when he is brought forward by a body, that body 
must be a minority in the first instance ; and if the majority allow 
this minority, by exciting a morbid fear of disunion, to induce 
them to refuse to listen to the claims of others, they necessarily 
become the minority’s cat’s-paw. Unless liberty be given to every 
individual to come forward himself or bring forward another as 
candidate, there is not the necessary latitude of selection. The 
only thing the great body can do, is to decide in the last instance 
upon the claims of all who come forward. If it attempts to deter- 
mine beforehand who shall and shall not be candidates, it assumes 
a task to which it is incompetent. The selection must in this case 
be made by a minority, subject to the personal biasses and partial 
information of that minority. Coteries everywhere avail themselves 
of this necessity, and, by inducing the public to concede to them 
the power of limiting the number of admissible candidates, lead it 
to transfer to them the real power of election. Coteries are stand- 
ing conspiracies against ability and independence. No Edinburgh 
man can be so blind now as not to see that this has been and is 
the case in his city. The election of Members of Parliament has 
been and is in the hands of the half-dozen who pack the “ Aggre- 
gate Committee.” The functions of that Committee have all along 
been limited to canvassing: the nomination has been with the 
half-dozen or one who appointed them. The necessary consequence 
of such an arrangement is, that Edinburgh has been for years, and 
still continues to be, without an efficient representative. The ob- 
ject of the Coterie is to secure the election of the Member who 
can be of most use to themselves. Official men, who can pay the 
“ pratuitous services” of their counsel and law-agents with Sheriff- 
ships and places in the Register Office, or pension off the incapable 
nephew of a leading citizen with post under the Board of Stamps, 
are the men for the Coterie. On the other hand, the men for 
the citizens at large are those who, not having their time en- 
grossed with official duties, can attend to the local business, and 
who, not being trammelled by official connexions, can utter freely 
in Parliament the opinions and wishes of themselves and their 
constituents. The fruits of Coterie nomination for Edinburgh 
have been, a liberal dispensation of Government patronage among 
the Parliament-house Whigs and the North Bridge clique—an 
entire neutralizing of Edinburgh opinion on the floor of the House 
of Commons, and the necessity forced upon the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh when any affair of local interest was before Parliament, 
to employ the agency of any Members except their own. As long 
as this state of affairs was known only to the citizens of Edinburgh, 
it would have been endured: but, thanks to Mr. Tart, it is now 
known everywhere, and their vanity will set them to rectify it. 
We have a better guarantee than the professions of Mr. M‘Laren 
that something will be done at next election. 

Perhaps even at that which is now impending. The Edinburgh 
Anti-Corn-law Association is sending delegates to Manchester: 
we trust some member of the League will tell these gentlemen, 
that although their presence is a service to the cause, a good 
shaking-up of Lord Mrxsourne’s Swiss Mr. Macautay, at the 
hustings or elsewhere, will be a service of much greater moment. 
Again, there is a kind of Central Board of the Voluntary Church- 
men in Edinburgh: we see it announced that certain Ministerial 
lawyers are about to take part in the “no-intrusion” meetings of 
the Established Clergy in Edinburgh: we trust the provincial 
Voluntaries will remind their representatives in that city, of the 
duty incumbent on them to demand an explanation of this fast and 
loose policy, before they support the Whig candidate. These are 
questions of more interest than the purification of the pestilen- 
tial quagmires at Restalrig and Coltbridge: but after all, it will no 
way astonish us if the question regarding the modern expansion of 
the gardez l'eau system be found of more weight in the Edinburgh 
election than those weightier matters of the law. The physical 
sense of smell has been more rapidly evolved in Edinburgh than 
the moral. 





THE NEW POSTAGE PLAN. 


Tne best service which the friends of Post-office Reform can now 
render, is to aid in making the new plan complete, convenient, and 
economical in its actual operation. ‘The grand principles of cheap- 
ness and uniformity being established, it is only for matters of 
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executive detail that we have now to care; and an earnest desire 
to obtain the full benefit at the earliest possible period, and to re- 
move defects—not a carping or unthankful spirit—suggests our 
present remarks. 

The public have a right to complain of the delay in furnishing 
stamped envelopes. According to the Standard, it is attributable 
to a blunder of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who ordered the 
stamps to be prepared by a department whose machinery was unfit 
for the work ; but the Globe declares that “ there is not one word 
of truth in the story from beginning to end.” Whatever the real 
cause of the delay, it is certain that no sufficient reason has been 
assigned for the inability of the VPost-office to bring the entire 
scheme into operation. The change to be effected is not from a 
simple to a complicated plan, but the reverse—a saving of trouble, 
and the removal of a multiplicity of petty annoyances to the Post- 
office people and the public. As noboay can imagine any great 
difficulty in procuring the dics and stamped envelopes, a general 
impression prevails that there must be some secret hitch, or some 
official neglect. 

The promulgation of four different schemes of stamping is un- 
fortunate, as suggesting the idea that the parties to whom the 
introduction of the new scheme has been confided have little re- 
liance on their own judgment. Now we have not the least doubt 
that the public generally would be satisfied with any plan which 
Colonel Mareriy and Mr. Rowianp Hur, acting now in concert, 
pronounced the best. It is reasonable to suppose them qualified 
to select the best; and the Lords of the Treasury must have 
acted on their report. That the four plans possess equal merits, 
and that the choice of any one or the use of all are matters of in- 
difference— that Mr. Hinr, for instance, has not a preference tor 
one over the other—is incredible. ‘Then, why not fiz upon one? 
It is not yet too late to make the decision. Depend upon it, the 
working of the scheme will be greatly facilitated by the adoption 
of one description of envelopes or stamps. 

To make the plan palatable in the Metropolis, the single rate 
should carry more than the half-ounce weight within the limits of 
what was the twopenny and threepenny delivery. Out of London 
it is of less consequence, but in the Metropolis, and especially to 
literary men, who have been used to forward manuscripts, pamphlets, 
and proof-sheets under cover, the new mode of charging is a per- 
fect nuisance, besides causing an additional expense amounting to 
a considerable sum in the course of a year. In some instances 
cheap postage is four times dearer than the old rate. Perhaps 
there are reasons why a deviation from uniformity in favour of the 
Metropolis, and other large towns which may have enjoyed a: conve- 
nience similar to our twopenny post, cannot be made without injury 
to the plan as a whole. In that case, it might be a profitable spe- 
culation for some private company to undertake the delivery of 
packets above a certain weight and within certain limits; and we 
think the Post-office ought not to prevent it. 





THE DUKEDOM OF AUBIGNY: WHIG JOB FOR THE 

DUKE OF RICHMOND. 

[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. } 
AT the long interval of one hundred and seventy years, the results of 
the coarse profligacy of the Courts of Louis the Fourteenth and 
Charles the Second are still capable of working mischief between the 
French and English nations. We allude here to the dutchy and estate 
of Aubigny in France, claimed by the present Duke of Richmond as heir 
to a French lady, the mother of an illegitimate son of Charles the Second, 
the first Duke. The French courts of justice have for years been oc- 
cupied with this affair; and the French press has recently taken up the 
subject, pronouncing it, with too much show of reason, an attack by 
the English Government and aristocracy on the integrity and inde- 
pendence of French institutions and nationality. The transaction from 
first to last is curious, and well entitled to public attention. 

In the year 1422, Charles the Seventh of France granted the estate 
of Aubigny to John Stuart, a Scotch lord, for services rendered to the 
state in the wars against England. ‘This happened in the reign of James 
the First of Scotland and of Henry the Fifth of England. The grant 
dates but seven years after the battle of Agincourt; and we may rea- 
sonably suppose that the services rendered by the first grantee were of 
no small importance. In conformity with the conditions of the ori- 
ginal grant, the estate escheated to the Crown on failure of heirs male in 
1672; and in the following year was regranted on the same conditions, by 
Louis the Fourteenth, toa French lady then in England—the celebrated 
Mademoiselle De Queroél, one of the kept mistresses of Charles the 
Second, afterwards created Dutchess of Portsmouth, and who even- 
tually became mother of the first Duke of Richmond. Louis the 
Fourteenth, in his capacity of pander, had furnished his brother of 
England with a mistress; and not content with this, had made a very 
handsome provision for herself, or for any bastard children she might 
bear to the King of England. ‘The party actually named was Charies 
Lennox, often called Prince Charles Lennox; who in due course suc- 
ceeded his mother, and was also the first Duke of Richmond. The 
succession has been as follows. The first Duke was succeeded by his 
son ; and he by Ais son, the third Duke, the friend of Pitt, and of na- 
tional-fortification memory ; who died in 1806. The latter was suc- 
ceeded in title and estates by the son of his only brother, the late Duke— 
the same individual who as Colonel Lennox fought a duel with 
the late Duke of York, and who, being Governor-General of Canada, 
died at Quebec of hydrophobia, produced by the bite of a tame fox. The 
present Duke came to his title in 1820; and lately inherited some 
20,000. a year by the death of his maternal uncle the Duke of Gordon. 
In the course of more than a century anda half, the Dukes of Richmond 
have not furnished one man of distinguished talent or public eminence : 
and such is the family whose private interests have been made twice 
over the subject of articles in treaties of peace. The present holder of 
the title, the sixth in descent from Charles Stuart and Mademoiselle 








De Queroél, is probably the most distinguished man of his race. He ig 
an active country Magistrate—supposed to be well acquainted with 
the question of prison discipline ; and as he possesses considerable Par. 
liamentary influence, and withal is a discreet and trimming politician, 
both Whigs and Tories are disposed to bid high for him, The Aubigny 
job, the subject of this article, is one of the Whig bids. 

Aubigny was originally a simple fief of the Crown of France; but in 
1684, eleven years after the grant to the Dutchess of Portsmouth, it 
was erected by Louis the Fourteenth into a duché-puirie, conferring 
upon its owner the title of a French Duke; and hence the old title of 
the Lennox family of Dukes of Aubigny in France. It is remarkable, 
however, that the peerage was not in reality enjoyed until seventy- 
three years later; the Parliament of Paris having, down to the year 
1777, refused to register the letters-patent on account of the Duke's 
religion: ultimately the registration was effected through a sort of 
pretended naturalization of the then Duke of Richmond in France. 
Aubigny is situated in the province of Berri, and in the department of 
Cher. The land is poor, but well-wooded, and the annual rental is 
about 2,000/. a year; the whole value of the property being about thirty 
years’ purchase of this: but the Duke of Richmond, in virtue of a 
clause in the treaty of 1814, providing mutual indemnity to private 
parties on both sides for losses sustained by public acts during the war, 
has received from the French Government a sum of 400,000 franes, or 
about 16,000/.; so that the whole property at present under litigation 
in the French Courts amounts to about 76,0001, not reckoning nearly 
twenty-five years’ rental of the estate appropriated by the Duke. 

The following are the incidents of a political or civil character to 
which the estate has been liable, since it was first granted to the 
Dutchess of Portsmouth. During the war of the Spanish Succession, 
and even when in the hands of the first Duke of Richmond, it was se- 
questered by the very granter, Louis the Fourteenth. During the 
Seven Years and the American War no sequestration of the Aubigny 
estate appears to have taken place; but in the war which preceded the 
peace of Amiens it was sequestered; avd once more in 1806, by Na- 
poleon, through his Berlin Decrees. At each return of peace it was 
restored to the Lennox family; which is named, however, only in the 
treaties of Utrecht and of Paris in 1814 and 1815—in the first of these, 
in conjunction with the families of Hamilton, Douglas, “and others,” 
and in the last alone, the other families having alienated their French 
properties, 

Under the old French law, as it existed before the Revolution, the 
French Monarchs, in the plenitude of their absolute power, could “ mo- 
dify, restrain, or even revoke a grant of the Crown.” ‘This is a trans- 
lation of the very words used by the Minister of Finance in an enclo- 
sure to Lord Palmerston on this question in 1831. The Revolution 
acted with more fairness and justice. By a law of 1789, the ancient 
dutchy of Aubigny was abolished as a fief of the Crown. By a law of 
1790, it was abolished as a duché-pairie. By another law of the same 
year, the right of primogeniture in favour of males was abolished; 
and by other laws of 1792 and 1799, the original claim of the Crown 
on lapse of heirs male, together with all doubts as to validity of title, 
was compromised, on payment by the holders of one-fourth part of the 
value of the property to the state; from which moment the holder be- 
came by law absolute proprietor, the estate being inheritable equally by 
all his children. 

Such had been the law of France for two-and-twenty years, when 
the fourth Duke of Richmond, father of the present, and nephew of the 
Duke under whom all the great changes in the condition of the estate of 
Aubigny took place, not content with the general clause in favour of the 
claimants on both sides, contrived through his personal and political 
friends Castlereagh and Wellington, the British negotiators, to get a 
secret clause introduced into the treaty in his favour. The clause in 
question, and which has now been a source of litigation for twenty years, 
is as follows. ‘ The sequestration on the dutchy of Aubigny, the lands 
(biens) attached to it, shall be taken off, and the Duke of Richmond 
restored to the possession of such lands as they now exist.” By a Royal 
ordinance of July 1814, the Duke of Richmond was placed in possession 
of Aubigny, and has continued to hold it ever since, undisputed, until 
1818. In this last year the Administration of the Royal Domains (cor- 
responding with our Woods and Forests) made its claim for one-fourth 
part of the value of the estate of Aubigny, in virtue of the law already 
alluded to. On this occasion, and this one only, the Ministry 
of the Restoration gave, as it was rational enough for it to do, 
an opinion favourable to the aristocratic and feudal claims of the 
Duke of Richmond. The question, however, was again brought 
forward by the Administration of the Domains in 1828; and 
then the Duke’s claim to exemption from the municipal law of 
France under the political treaty was declared by the Administration 
to be wholly untenable. This opinion is conveyed to his Grace in a 
report of the Minister of Finance, and in a letter of the Foreign Mi- 
nister, M. Sebastiani, in 1831. ‘The first-named document does not 
mince the matter, but commences as follows—“ Monsieur the Duke of 
Richmond, one of the Members of the English Cabinet, and wrongful 
possessor (détenteur) of the land (terre) of Aubigny.” He was in this 
instance a wrongful possessor because he had not yet complied with the 
conditions of the law and made that payment in failure of which his 
estate was subject to forfeiture. The Duke appealed to the Courts of 
Justice; and both in the Courts of First Instance and the Royal Court 
has been cast. After this voluntary appeal to the regular tribunals, he 
once more appeals to the treaty of 1814, and declines going to the Court 
of Cassation. 

But the very same principle has been tried in another form. In 
1830, the heirs general of the third Duke of Richmond—that is, the 
children and grandchildren of his four sisters, the Beauclerks, the 
Napiers, the Fitzgeralds, and the Foxes—now for the first time became 
aware of their rights under the French law, and claimed an equal share 
of the Aubigny property with the present Duke, the grandchild of his 
brother. The Duke was summoned before the Court of First Instance 
of Sancerre, within the jurisdiction of which Aubigny lies; and here a 
decree was given in favour of the heirs general. From this decree the 
Duke appealed to the Superior Cc urt of Bourges; which, considering 
the question a political one, decreed that it had no jurisdiction. The 
heirs general then brought the question before the highest tribunal in 
the kingdom, the Court of Cassation; which, by an unanimous judg- 
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ment, pronounced by its President Portalis on the 24th of June last, 
proke and annulled the decree of the Court of Bourges, and directed the 
to be tried by the Royal Court of Paris. The Procureur or At- 
-General of the Court of Cassation is the celebrated lawyer 
who on very important occasions takes an opportunity of de- 
his sentiments to the Bench, and he did so now in very strong 


issue 
torney 
Dupin; 
livering 


terms. 'v , ; c 
Against the decision of the French Courts, both where the French 


Government and the private parties are concerned, the Duke of Rich- 
mond again appeals to diplomacy ; and prays, as he did in 1828, when 
his prayer was rejected, that his case may be tried by the Council of 
State. Lord Palmerston, at his solicitation, writes to the British Am- 
bassador; and the latter importunes the French Ministry, while Louis 
Philippe is reported to be favourably disposed to the claim. Such is 
the present state of the Aubigny affair. 

Now let us see in what predicament the Duke of Richmond and Lord 
Melbourne's Administration, advocating the Duke’s claim, stand in re- 
ference to the French nation. The vague words of the secret article of the 
treaty of 1814 direct, that the sequestration on the dutehy and lands of 
Aubigny shall be taken off, and the lands as they existed at the moment 
restored to the Duke of Richmond. The Duke of Richmond maintains 
that these loose words mean that the lands and dukedom of Aubigny, as 
they existed in 1673 and 1684, shall be restored to him as heir male of 
the first grantee. The third Duke, under whom the lands had been 
sequestered, had been dead eight years before the treaty. Had he been 
living in 1814, the lands would, no doubt, have gone to him; and on 
his death, unquestionably, they would have descended, not to his heirs 
male—viz. the son and grandson of his brother—but to the children 
and grandchildren of his one brother and four sisters, share and share 
alike. Instead of this, the Duke of Richmond would impose on the 
French nation for his own particular benefit the law of primogeniture, 
which has been abrogated in France for almost fifty years, and which the 
French people beyond any other remnant of feudalism hold in detestation. 
If in respect to the estate of Aubigny the treaty of 1814 reéstablished 
the law of primogeniture, it is equaiiy certain that it must also have re- 
established every other feudal right, such as vassalage, game-laws, &c., 
zed to the property when it was conferred on the original gran- 
tee, King Charles’s mistress. Even the Duke will not pretend to this. “I 
fear not to assert,” says M. Dupin, before the Court of Cassation, “ that the 
interpretation of the treaty presented to us under the name of the Duke 
of Richmond would be disgraceful to him, to England, and to France.” 
“It would be disgraceful to the Duke,” says the Procureur-General, 
with feigned simplicity, “ because, in order to procure the insertion of 
a secret clause, wholly of a personal character, and derogatory to the 
fourth clause of the public treaty, he would have apparently dissembled 
the existence of the rights of his co-heritors, and would have taken ad- 
vantage of his personal influence to seize upon their shares. No! the 
noble character of the Duke of Richmond repels the supposition. It is 
better to suppose that he was ignorant of our laws; but it must be 
added, that it was out of his power to alter them.” “ The land of Au- 
bigny,” he adds, “ is the land of France; it has always been governed 
by our laws, and it cannot be withdrawn from their empire.” “ If the 
French Government had the intention ascribed to it by the Duke of 
Richmond, it would have been necessary that an express clause of the 
treaty should have said so, in order to make it credible: it would have 
been necessary previously to promulgate such article, so that parties in- 
terested night state their objections. In a word, to remake a dutchy 
and a duke of Aubigny, something else than silence was requisite. 
Two conditious at Jeast were indispensable—first, that the State was the 
bond fide owner of the lands it was about to dispose of; and next, that 
the King should grant new letters of creation, duly registered in the Cour 
Royal, after a verification which would not be exempt from difficulties. 
Without all this, without the observation of all these conditions, it is im- 
possible to conceive the lawful reérection of a dutchy of Aubigny in 
France for the benefit of an Englishman.” 

Here then is the Duke of Richmond, backed by the feeble and jobbing 
Whigs, striving hard for his own personal advantage to set up in the 
France a sole example of feudal rights and of feudal titles ; 


> him using his whole political influence to deprive his 
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very heart of 
and her 
own relatives of property consecrated to them by the prescription of 
almost half a century. ‘This selfishness in the individual is intelligible 
enough; but what ean be said in extenuation of the Whig Ministry, 
that, for its own miserable party purposes, abets the Duke of Richmond 
in his proceed Let us only suppose that their intercession shall 
succeed. The result will be—the overthrow of the decisions ofall the 
courts of justice in France; the lowering in public opinion of the Go- 
vernment of their friend Louis Philippe; and while every rood of the 
land of France is subject to the law of equal partition, the creation of a 
ducal fief with right of primogeniture in the very centre of France, in 
favour of a foreign family, that must for ever continue alien to the 
nation. Is it for jobs of this description that the nation pays for the 
office of Lord Palmerston some 50,000/. and fer our mission at Paris 
15,0007. a year? 
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A letter from Berlin, published in the Hamburg papers, mentions 
some particulars respecting a former attack by Russia upon Chiva, 
which are not without interest at the present time. ‘The Russian de- 
claration of war against Chiva is important on many accounts. It ap- 
pears from the manifesto itself that the grounds of the complaint made 
by Russia existed long ago, and some persons may ask why nothing 
was done before to obtain redress. There has, however, been no want, 
at any time, of attempts to obtain it; but Chiva, however little known 
in Europe, and however insignificant it may be deemed, is not an ad- 
versary to be despised. For more than a century it has been a predatory 
State, formidable to all its neighbours, and above all to Russia, pre- 
cisely because the latter is separated by an immense desolate and 
inhospitable steppe; for the privations and sufferings to which the 
troops are exposed on their march through it are the most ef- 
fective auxiliaries. About fifteen or eighteen years ago, an expe- 


dition of nearly 10,000 men, under a General Ephraim (the name is 
not quite certain, but it was an Old Testament name) was sent against | 
them for several seasons, and did indeed get within sight of the walls of 
Chiva, but in such a miserable condition that the General did not ven- 
ture an attack. 











| are wavering on any subject, quict must be a stranger to the soul. 
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MR. LUSHINGTONS LIFE OF LORD HARRIS. 


Tue only important historical event in which Lord Harris was 
engaged as a commander, was the campaign against Treroo in 
1799, which ended in the storming of Seringapatam, the death of 
the Sultan, and the establishment of the British as the supreme 
power in Southern India. His personal career is chiefly remark- 
able as that of a soldier of fortune, who having procured a come 
mission by a lucky chance, advanced himself to wealth and dis- 
tinction, with no other interest than his own good conduct, and 
such friends as that conduct created. 

George Harris was born about 1745. His father was a cler- 
gyman, who never rose higher in the Church than a curacy; but 
his connexions appear to have possessed some property. Having 
married young, and becoming the father of a numerous family, he 
apprehended considerable difficulty in providing for his eldest, 
GerorGe; who was at last started in life under singular circum- 
stances. 

“ In this difficulty, he [old Mr. Harnis] recurred to a promise of providing 
for one of his family, which had many years before been made by Lord Geor 
Sackville, to whom, whilst at Cambridge, he had afforded protection from the 
hands of a notorious bully of that place. The assistance then given by Mr. 
Harris, who was of a remarkably powerful and active frame, and distinguished 
for his skill in athletic exercises, made so deep an impression on Lord George’s 
mind, as to induce him to declare that he would never forget it. Mr. Harris 
applied to his Lordship, then Master-General of the Ordnance, in behalf of 
his son, and the application was successful, for early in 1759 a warrant of 
cadet in the Royal Artillery was issued to George Harris, then about fourteen 
years of age; but towards the close of this year (1759) Mr. Harris died, and 
the battle of Minden and consequent dismissal of Lord George Sackville from 
the Ordnance, again left our young soldier without a patron. Luckily for his 
future prospects, the new Master-General of Ordnance, the Marquis of Granby, 
and his brother, Lord Robert Manners, had also been fellow-collegians of Mr. 
Harris. A statement of his circumstances was sent to Lord Robert Manners, 
of the hopes excited by Lord George Sackville’s generous conduct, and the 
disappointment of those hopes by the removal of his Lordship from office.” 
And the application was successful, the appointment being con- 
firmed by Lord Granny ; and subsequently exchanged for an En- 
signcy in the Fifth Foot. ' 

This occurred in 1763; and for the next five-and-twenty years, 
when Colonel Harris went to India, as aide-de-camp and setre- 
tary to his old commanding-officer Sir Win1tAm Mepows, nothing 
very striking occurred to him beyond the casualties of military and 
the common occurrences of civil life. Being of economical habits, 
and the regiment for the most part quartered in Ireland, thena 
very cheap country, Ensign Harris managed to save money; with 
which, and what he could borrow from his friends, he purchased a 
Lieutenancy, in 1765. Shortly afterwards, he visited France; of 
which tour he has left a lively but juvenile account in his letters ; 
his modes of travelling from Boulogne to Paris—on horse, afoot, 
and in a waggon-like diligence—forming a striking contrast to the 
facility with which the French capital is now reached. On his re- 
turn he was forced into a duel by his Captain, under extraordinary 
circumstances, and conducted throughout by him in a most extraor- 
dinary way. The man turned out to be mad ; but he had sufficient 
generosity and remembrance to mention HArris’s good conduct to 
Sir Wrnr1am Mepows; which laid the foundation of a friendship 
between Sir Witiram and Tlarris, that was eventually of the 
greatest service to the latter. In 1771 Grorce Harris was 
enabled to buy a Captaincy ; but only by incurring a debt of 1,1000. 
to his mother, which it took him “ many years of a rigid and unde- 
viating economy to repay.” About the same time, he attended 
Frereuson’s lectures on Philosophy; which, as he writes, were 
“ very instructive and entertaining ;” and so they ought to be, he 
considers, for “they cost a guinea.” Being quartered at Derby, he 
fell in love,—stimulated, perhaps, by his new rank, and the 
genius loci.* But the lady was an heiress: the Captain had qualms 
of conscience about his circumstances; and “ venturing” a con- 
versation on the subject with the young lady’s aunt, she, with 
many “kind expressions of regard and esteem,” suggested that it 
“would be improper in him to urge his suit.” To this he assented, 
though with sadness; and thus poured forth his griefs and his rea- 
sons to his favourite cousin— 

“ The fixing a resolution is a great ease to the mind. 








While our thoughts 
Though I 
love with as strong a love as ever man did, yet am I determined to take no fur- 
thur steps towards the completion of my late wishes, and for the following 
How they might weigh with the world in general, I cannot say ; to 
me they appear most forcible. First, that I must injure the person I love, in 
point of fortune; secondly, when I consider the despicable character of a for- 
tune-hunter, I feel another obstacle in my way; for though I am conscious 
how thoroughly free my heart is from mercenary motives, I know that the 
world will think otherwise, and I would not for my life expose myself to that 
suspicion. Again, how could I face my friends? Would they not, and with 
justice, compare me to the character of Captain Revel? There are few things 
I would not endure for her sake, could I thereby insure her happiness; but as 
* «There was a regiment of Irish dragoons, 
And they were all quartered in Darby O; 
The Captain fell in love ”» Pretty Girl of Derby. 
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that cannot be, is it not nobler to bear the stings * and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, than, by injuring her I love, to end them? 

“ So, with a sad, sad farewell, do I give up all hopes, once too rashly formed ; 
to forget, cannot be! 

“ There is, on cool reflection, such a want of gencrosity in attempting to gain 
her affections, that whatever opportunities might be thrown in my way, I am 
determined to withstand the temptation. I really from my soul can say, that 
I love her too well to wish to marry her.” 

On the breaking out of hostilities with America, Captain Harris 
was ordered thither with his regiment; and distinguished himself 
equally by gallantry and humanity. In an attack upon an Ameri- 
can position, which was repulsed by the fire of the riflemen, he co- 
vered the retreat; and though he lost half his men, the danger 
aiid not disturb his equanimity, for he was found by his commander, 
Lord Percy, carrying water for the wounded in his grenadier-cap. 
At Bunker’s Hill, he was struck on the skull by a musket-ball, and 
was with difficulty carried off by the exertions of his servant and 
his Lieutenant, Lord Rawnon (father of Lady Fsora Hastrnes.) 
The wound rendered trepanning and rest necessary, and he came 
to England on recruiting service; but returned as soon as he was 
sufficiently recovered, and continued employed till towards the close 
of the war; having been conspicuously engaged at the taking of St. 
Lucia, where 1,300 English troops defeated 5,000 French. Our 
hero’s letters to his friends during this period give a good matter- 
of-fact view of warlike life—which the writer found a pastime in 
tolerable weather; and furnish some useful information upon the 
American war—which appears to have been as weakly conducted 
as it was rashly begun. 

In the interim, the soldier of fortune had been appointed to a 
Majority ; and having fallen in love a second time, he married on 
his return home. A few years afterwards he was Lieutenant- 
Colonel ; but, tired of the routine duties of peace, having become 
a domesticated family man, and being naturally fond of retire- 
ment, he proposed selling his commission and settling in Canada. 
The negotiation had all but concluded, when, coming to London to 
finish the business, he accidentally met his old commander, 

“Sir William Medows, in St. James’s Street ; and after mutual expressions 
of friendship and affection, awakened by the casual meeting of two such com- 
rades in past dangers, he explained the purpose of his visit to town, and his 

future intentions. Sir William listened with pain and impatience to the story ; 
and asked if he had actually received the money, and if the new commission 
had been positively signed by the King. He was told there would be the 
delay of another day, in consequence of the Princess Amelia’s death. ‘ Then,’ 
said he, ‘ Harris, you shan’t sell out—you shall go with me as secretary and 
aide-de-camp: I am just appointed Governor of Bombay, and your presence 
will be a host to me. I'll go directly to the agent, and stop the sale.’ He did 
accordingly ; and thus by the generous friendship of Sir William Medows, and 
the intervention of a kind Providence, Colonel Harris was reserved for another 
and a higher destiny. All the necessary preparations were quickly made for 
their vo rage to Bombay. Colonel Harris exchanged from the ¥iteh Regiment, 
then in Ireland, to the Seventy-sixth, serving in India; and a heavy, burden of 
care was taken from his mind, by a noble trait in the conduct of his kind 
friend General Medows, who, with his brother, the late Earl Manvers, advanced 
4,000/. to insure Colonel Harris’s life for the benefit of his wife and family. 

This kindness Colonel Harris repaid in his office. Loving to 
economize for others as well as himself, and entirely managing Sir 
Wu11am’s affairs, he was enabled in four years to save his friend 
upwards of 40,000/.,—a specimen of the golden age of Indian 
governments. 

“This sum was the residue of his allowances as Commander-in-Chief and 
Governor, after providing liberally for all the expenses of his high station ; and 
there are some yet living who remember the ample hospitality of Sir William’s 
table. Those of Sir William’s friends, who well knew his careless habits about 
money and his indifference to every thing but military fame, were surprised 
at the amount of his savings; and when they inquired how he had contrived to 
get such a sum, he replied, with his characteristic brevity and truth, ‘ Harris 

nows how he scraped it together, but I don’t.’” 

To be connected with the East India Company, in those days, 
was to be in the high road to fortune; and Harris had been suffi- 
ciently conspicuous in the first war with Tirpoo, both under Sir 
Witu1am Mepows and Lord Cornwa.tis, not to be lost sight of. 
He was first appointed Governor of Fort William at Calcutta, 
with, it would appear, an allowance of 7,000/. a year, and then 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Madras. In this office the 
Marquis of We.iesiey found him on his arrival as Governor-Ge- 
neral ; and very shortly determined to wage that war which ended 
in Trrpoo’s destruction. 

The narrative of the campaign, and every thing connected with 
the capture of Seringapatam, are stated in elaborate detail; but we 
do not find any account of the sum which General Harris’s share 
of the prize-money amounted to. This we never happened to see 
or hear; but, speaking very conjecturally, we should imagine his 
campaign made him a richer man by nearly a quarter of a million. 
The Marquis WreLiEsLey, not disposed to underrate rewards to 
be granted to public servants, felt that his fortune was ample, when 
he wrote to the President of the Board of Control, expressing his 
opinion of the honours that it became the Government to bestow 
upon the different officers; and Harris is the only one to whom, 
even in the opinion of the magnificent Marquis, a pecuniary remu- 
neration was not necessary. 

“J have already (he writes) had repeated occasion to express to you my 
feelings of public and private gratitude towards Lieutenant-General Harris, as 
well as to explain the strong grounds on which both those sentiments are 
founded in my mind. The share which General Harris has received of the 
prize taken at Seringapatam has placed his fortune above the want of any 
_ aid ; otherwise, 1 have no doubt that the magnitude of his services would 

ave insured to him a liberal and munificent provision from the East India 


Co! ey. 

“ Under Lieutenant-Gencral Harris’s actual circumstances, I should hope 
that his Majesty might deem it proper to confer a distinguished mark of honour 
upon that deserving officer; and, impressed as I am with the importance of the 

* The reading is ‘‘ slings aud arrows.’’ Perhaps the Captain toek it from a stroller’s 
variation. : 





conquest achieved under Lieutenant-General Harris’s command, I trust that 
his Majesty will confer no honours on General Harris below those of the order 
of the Bath, and of a peerage of Great Britain. It is my duty to state to you, 
that any honours inferior to these would not meet the public opinion enter- 
tained in India with respect to the importance of the late victories, nor satisfy 
that sentiment of honourable pride which they have diffused through every 
branch of the civil and military service in this country. I must therefore 
make it my most anxious and earnest request to you, that you will omit no 
endeavour to obtain for Lieutenant-Gencral Harris the honours which he hag 
so well merited.” 

This wish was not complied with. Indeed, all the officers cone 
cerned in the Marquis of WrLixsiry’s wars were for some time 
neglected ; and the East India Company went to law with General 
Tlarris for one half of his prize-money. The suit continued some 
years ; and long after its final determination in the General's favour, 
he memorialized the Government for a Peerage and a riband, 
moved thereunto by his son-in-law, and by having to attend a 
court-martial where he found officers his juniors, and perhaps less 
distinguished, blushing with orders. Both these were eventually 
obtained (1815-1818); but the hero did not live many years to 
enjoy them: he died in 1829, thirty years after his great conquest. 

The family of Lord Harris naturally felt the neglect with 
which his services were treated; but his biographer and son-in- 
law, Mr. Lusurneron, might have taken a less piqued view of the 
matter, as a man of affairs both in India and England, though his 
most public exploit was retaining his seat for Canterbury whilst 
residing at Madras, in defiance of justice and the wishes of his 
constituents. The treatment of General Harris, and of other 
officers, (for he did not stand alone,) is explainable on a principle 
of policy, unjust enough probably, but to which all governments 
are prone, especially an aristocracy like the East India Company. 
The policy of that body has ever been pacific: all the increase 
of territory they have received has been acquired without and 
sometimes against their will; nor is it perhaps too much to say, 
that every war which has been waged by their servants, not even 
excepting Crivr, would have been stopped had they been suffi- 
ciently near to have interposed. ‘This was especially the case with 
the aggressions of the Marquis of Wenixsixy: that against Tre- 
POO was even at Madras opposed both politically and militarily 
by some of the ablest of the Council: when the splendid successes 
of the Mahratta war had virtually placed the whole of India under 
their dominion, the Company thanked the Governor-General for 
his conduct of the war, but expressly declined entering into its 
“ origin or policy;” and the Marquis always considered himself 
ill-used both in India and on his return. All this may have been 
the narrowness of a commercial body fearful of their profits; it 
may have been a weak and speculative philanthropy like that of 
the Slavery Abolitionists ; or it may have been a wise moderation ; 
but, when the feeling existed, its display towards those who ran 
counter to their wishes is hardly a subject of wonder. Of their 
conduct in the matter of the prize-money we are not in a condition 
to speak, not having the case before us. They were legally wrong, 
for the decision was against them; and General Harris was per- 
fectly justified in resisting, as well for himself as for “his order.” 
But one-sixteenth part of the plunder of Seringapatam would not 
have been a bad day’s work ; and the feeling about booty, which ani- 
mated the Indian army of that time, was more fitted for buccaneers 
than soldiers. 

The personal character of Lord Harris has been indicated in 
this notice. The amiable qualities seem to have been so mingled 
if him as to have produced the ideal of a worthy man. Affection- 
ate, playful, firm in his attachments, and upright in all his trans- 
actions, he made friends wherever he went, and retained them. 
His economy appears, from the volume before us, (but it is 
written by a client and relation,) to have been the only appearance 
even of leaning to a vice; and parsimony, so excusable in one 
who had continually felt in early life the evil of straitened cir- 
cumstances, never drove him to a meanness. <As a soldier he 
was distinguished by the prime qualities of coolness, courage, 
and cheerful endurance. When he acted as an independent com- 
mander, the plan of his campaign was clearly formed and con- 
sistently carried out ; and (no mean merit) he always proved him- 
self equal to the occasion. With more of hardihood, he might 
have got on better in a walk of life where reserve or modesty is out 
of place. These feelings were so predominant, that he requested 
the Marquis of Wetixsvey to relieve him from the responsibility 
of the expedition against Tirroo, and to send for Sir AturED 
Cuarx from Bengal; and it was only on the Governor-General’s 
request to reconsider his decision, that he undertook the command. 
The single blot that we perceive upon his military career, is the 
weakness which induced him on two occasions to prefer Colonel 
WELLESLEY to conspicuous commands over his senior officer Gene- 
ral Barrp. Mr. Lusutncron endeavours throughout fifty pages 
to remove the charges of Hook and the judgment of Attson; but 
we think without success. The fact is clear; and the inference, 
we suspect, equally so—that Colonel WreLLEesLry would not have 
been so promoted if he had not been the Governor-General’s 
brother. 

This is a respectable and well-toned work, with nothing of wish- 
wash in it, or of matter decidedly irrelative. But it is not of strik- 
ing merit as a biography. Full one half of the book is devoted to 


the war against T1proo; consisting chiefly of state papers, many of 


which have been published before. The earlier part of the Life is 
full of character, derived from Lord Harris's own letters, or the 
reminiscences of his favourite cousin, Mrs. Dyrr. The period 
during which Mr. Lusuincton knew him, and which ought to have 
been the most striking, is the most barren. Mr. Lusuinaton has 
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obviously mistaken the true end of biography; which is personal 
character and manners, not flattering generalities or public docu- 


ments. ae 3 : = 
Of the more characteristic traits we glean a few passages. ere 


is a picture of 
THE PLEASURABLE EXCITEMENTS OF WAR. 

“After landing in York Island, we drove the Americans into their works 
beyond the eighth milestone from New York, and thus got possession of the 
best half of the island. We took post opposite to them, placed our picquets, 
borrowed a sheep, killed, cooked, and ate some of it, and then went to sleep on 
which we took the liberty of throwing off its hinges, covering our feet 
with an American tent, for which we should have cut poles and pitched, had it 
not been so dark, Give me such living as we enjoy at present, such a hut and 
such company, and L would not care three farthings if we stayed all the winter, 
for though the mornings and evenings are cold, yet the sun is so hot as to 
oblige me to put up a blanket as a screen. ’ 

«Tell my best of mothers that my compass has been of the greatest use in 
enabling me to ascertain the proper aspects for our houses, and has gained me, 
in fine, the thanks of all parties. 

“The 16th of September we were ordered to stand to our arms at cleven a.in., 
and were instantly trotted about three miles, (without a halt to draw breath, ) 
to support a battalion of light infantry, which had imprudently advanced so 
far without support as to be in great danger of being cut off, This must have 
happened, but for our haste. So dangerous a quality is courage without pru- 
dence for its guide; with it, how noble and respectable it makes the man. 
But to return to our narrative. The instant the front of our columns ap- 
peared, the enemy began to retire to their works, and our light infantry to the 
camp. ©n our return we were exposed to the fire of the Americans. A man 
in my company had his hat shot through nearly in the direction of my wound, 
but the ball merely raised the skin; and in the battalion on our left a man 
was shot so dead when lying on the ground, that the next man did not perceive 
it, but when he got up to stand to his arms, kicked his comrade, thinking he 
was asleep, and then found, to his great surprise, that he was quite dead, a ball 
having entered under the ear, and very little blood having issued from it. 

« Before we started in the morning, our dinner, consisting of a goose and 
piece of mutton, had been put on the fire. The moment we marched, our 
domestic deposited the above-named delicacies ona chaise, and followed us with 
it to our ground. When the fight was over, he again hung the goose to the 
fire, but the poor bird had scarcely been half done, when we were ordered to 
return to our station. ‘There we again commenced cooking, and, though 
without dish, plate, or knife, did ample justice to our fare, which we washed 
down with bad rum and water, and then composed ourselves to rest on our 
friendly gate. 

When Harris went to Amcrica the second time, a younger 
brother accompanied him, and was mortally wounded at the cap- 
ture of St. Lucia. ‘This is our hero’s unvarnished account of his 
feelings— 

“ You will all severely feel the loss of our poor Tom; but even you must 
allow the blow was ruder on me than on any. Long ere 1 could have reached 
him, a messenger arrived to say he was no more. Such were my sensations, 
that I could have sat over his grave till 1 had mouldered and become a clod of 
the valley, as he was. The boat’s crew knew my intent in landing, and I could 
perceive, on my return, that both they and Holmes were equally weak as my- 
self. You will believe I thanked them, and I was obliged. It was a melan- 
choly morning, though of that kind it is manly to seck, for I then went to visit 
a sergeant in the company with my brother, and shot close by him, both be- 
having with a gallantry to make them more regretted by those they commanded. 
How glorious to die nobly in defence of our country, regretted by an army, 
rather than ignobly, of a vile unwholesome air! Even the flinty heart of a 
soldier could not tell me of his death, but called General Medows aside, who, 
with tears that almost stopped his utterance, stammered out, ‘ Harris, be a 
man in this, as in every thing else: the struggle is past.’ ”Tis impossible to 
convey to you the obligations [ owe to General Medows, or the love I bear 
him: he is brave, good, and generous. I have every reason to be thankful. I 
cannot enumerate my blessings: I have far more than I deserve. God only 
can make me sufliciently thankful. May He enable me to live honourably and 
we gloriously; and what is there in this life to make us wish a dear friend 
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SHAMING THE BRAVE. 

As one of the many instances afforded in the after-life of Major Harris, that 
this was no transient feeling of affection to General Medows, I find an anecdote 
stated which I believe to be well-founded. The General, acting upon that 
_— which continually influenced his military career, and which taught 

im that it made little difference in the chances of a soldier’s life, whether he 
did his duty cautiously and shabbily, or promptly and handsomely, exposed 
himself to the hottest fire whenever he could. On one occasion, he persevered 
s0 heedlessly in doing so, that Colonel Harris, and the other officers with him, 
implored him to come down from the position where he stood as a mark to the 
enemy. He disregarded their remonstrance ; when Colonel Harris jumped up, 
and placed himself beside him, saying, “ If you, Sir, think it right to remain 
here, it is my duty to stand by you.” ‘This act of generous friendship had an 
immediate effect upon the noble heart of General Medows, and he descended 
from his perilous station. 

ANXIETY OF A COMMANDER. 

The hour appointed by the Commander-in-Chief for the storm, (of Seringa- 
patam,) one o'clock, had nearly arrived, when, a little before this time, while 
General Harris was sitting alone in his tent, anxiously reflecting upon the 
course he had resolved upon, if the Sultaun should succeed in beating off the 
first assailants, Captain Malcolm (afterwards Sir Jolin Malcolm) came into his 
tent, and secing him full of thought, cheerily exclaimed, “ Why, my Lord, so 
thoughtful?” “ Malcolm,” said the General sternly, “this is no time for 
compliments ; we have serious work on hand; don’t you see that the European 
sentry over my tent isso weak from want of food and exhaustion, that a Sepoy 
could push him down; we must take this fort, or perish in the attempt. I 
have ordered General Baird to persevere in his attack to the last extremity; if 
he is beat off, Wellesley is to proceed with the troops from the trenches; if he 
also should not succeed, I shall put myself at the head of the remainder of the 
army, for success is necessary to our existence.” 





WILLIAM HOWITT’S REMARKABLE PLACES. 


Tue disposition of mankind to visit the scene of any remarkable 
event, or which has been connected with any remarkable person, 
has been too frequently noticed, and is rendered too obvious by the 
shoal of tourists that annually runs to such places, to require com- 
ment. A stronger and kindred feeling, if not so widely acted 
upon, is that which induces us to linger over the remnants of the 
past, whether appearing in the shape of a tomb or ruin, a decaying 
ancestral hall or religious house, or any other memorial of buma- 
nity. Of its age, of its occupants, we may know nothing; their 
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very names may be lost; but to have once lived seems sufficient to 
excite the nil humanum a me alienum puto when the mind is at 
leisure to indulge in speculation. The entire or partial obscurity 
which veils our knowledge of them, adds perhaps to the interest 
we feel. It touches that spirit of romance which exists uncon- 
sciously in many a heart—perhaps in all hearts except those of the 
muckworm by nature. 

It is therefore a happy idea which induced Wii11am Howrrt to 
choose Remarkable Places for the subject of a book. It furnished 
many a pleasant trip for himself to examine the spots he writes 
upon; his pages will call up agreeable reminiscences to those who 
have already visited them, and be a guide-book to those who may 
go hereafter; whilst to the majority who may be unable to perform 
such pilgrimages, the volume will form an agreeable substitute, and 
give them much more information to boot than the mere inspec 
tion of the original ‘ places” themselves would bestow. 

The execution too is good, as the design is happy. The sub- 
jects and their treatment are both well varied; history, antiquities, 
and old family biography, with touches of the mysterious cr the 
extraordinary, alternate with notices of painting, architecture, and 
sketches of landscape, in Ilowirv’s best style. Many pleasant 
little incidents that occurred to him on his tours also contribute to 
enliven the book; the disquisitional remarks are fewer and of a 
much soberer and healthier tone than the author has written of 
late ; and the work is full of matter. 

The “ Remarkable Places” visited are fifteen ; almost all dis- 
tinguished by some principal characteristic, whatever incidental 
topics vary them. The battle-field is, of course, the main feature 
in his excursions to Culloden and to Edge Ifill, where Caar.es 
first met his people in arms. Flodden partakes of a similar cha- 
racter; but also serves to illustrate Scorr’s Marmion; as does 
Bolton Priory Worpswortn’s White Doe of Rylston, though serving 
besides as a vehicle for some remarks on the practical effects of 
genius, and for some enticing pictures of scenery. The visits to 
Winchester and Hampton Court embrace a good deal of historical 
illustration, with what may be termed the curiosities of sight-see- 
ing; those of Winchester consisting of ecclesiastical architecture 
and sculpture ; those of Hampton of palatial pleasure-grounds and 
paintings—the latter valuable for their importance as illustrations 
of history or of art. Penshurst in Kent, the ancient seat of the Srp- 
NEYs, now the possession of Lord Ds L’Isue, is one of the most 
favourable specimens of an English aristocratical family mansion. 
Of high antiquity, in good preservation, surrounded by an exten- 
sive and well-wooded park, with trees touched by hoar antiquity ; 
rich family memorials within the house, and a name distinguished 
in history and not without lustre in literature, Penshurst possesses 
attractions well worth the expense of “ a few shillings,” for which, 
says our author, a coach will set one down upon the spot “ three 
times a week”—with a pleasant ride into the bargain. Combe 
Abbey, the residence of Exizanern, daughter of Jamxs the 
First, and Compton Winyates, a deserted place of the house of 
Northampton, still refer to aristocratical family history, but 
are of a lower kind than Penshurst; the owners less distin- 
guished, the homes less peaceful, and more connected with deeds 
of chicanery, crime, or persecution. Stratford-on-Avon and the 
haunts of Suaxspere announce themselves. Wotton Hall in 
Staffordshire, the residence of RoussEavu during his sojourn in Eng- 
land, gives occasion to a sketch both of him and of Atrier1; the 
only bond of connexion being that they both came to England. 
The Jesuits’ College at Stonyhurst involves a history of the man- 
sion, a description of the place, and of the college discipline, toge- 
ther with some conversation with the Father Jesuits, probably 
Jesuitical. Staffa and Iona is a description of scenery and of a 
steam-boat trip ; Sacrament Sunday at Kilmorae is an account of a 
day’s journey to see the communion administered in Gaelic, in the 
open air; and a Day Dream at Tintagel rock in Cornwall, where 
there are the ruins of a castle called King Arthur's, is merely the 
somewhat hacknied figure of painting a fancied scene, followed by 
a disquisition on poetry and romance. And these three last, 
though not overdone, add little to the interest of the volume. 

When Wini1am Howrrr was at Stratford, he visited the place 
of the luckless Sir Tuomas Lucy, who persecuted SuaksPERE 
from his native spot; and, touched by the hospitable graces 
of the present hostess, and by the “ good character” the family 
bear in the neighbourhood, our Friend groans in spirit over 
the revenge, which, long years after the offence, contrived Justice 
Shallow. He also visited the native place and the cottage of ANN 
Harnaway, afterwards Mrs. Suaxsrerg, and fancied that he could 
trace the source of many allusions in her husband's dramas, to the 
scenery of Shottry and the orchard behind her cottage. One illus- 
tration he has, however, picked up, which, besides being conclusive 
in itself, is curious as proving how the poet turned all his ac- 
quirements to account, no matter whence they came, or how 
humble they were in seeming. ‘Titania, in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, bids the fairies, amongst other fruits, feed Bottom on dew- 
berries. 

“ These same dewberries have cost the expounders of his text a world of 
trouble. As apricots, grapes, and figs are very good things, they could not 
bring their fancies to believe that the fairies would feed Bottom on aught less 
dainty, even though he yearned hungrily after good oats and a bundle of hay. 
All kinds of fruits were run over in the scale of delicacies, and not finding any 
of the finer sorts which ever bore the name of dewberry, they at last sagely 
concluded that it must be a gooseberry, because the gooseberry is only once 
mentioned as a gooseberry in all his dramas. A wise conclusion! What a 
pity that those laborious and ingenious commentators would but step occa- 
sionally out of their studies, and go into Shakspeare’s own neighbourhood, and 
hear the peasantry there talk. They would not only have long ago discovered 
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what a dewberry is, but might hear many a phrase and pe that would have 
thrown more light on the text of Shakspeare than will ever stream in through 
a library window in half a century. A dewberry is a species of blackberry, 
but of a larger grain, of a finer acid, and having upon it a purple bloom like 
the violet-plum. It is a fruit well known by that name to botanists, (rubus 
cesius,) and by that name it has always been well known by the common 
people in the midland counties. As I walked round the orchard of Ann Hath- 
away, I was quite amused to see it growing plentifully on the banks; and 
taking up a sprig of it with some berries on it, I asked almost every country- 
man and countrywoman whom I met during the day what they called that 
fruit. In every instance, they at once replied, ‘the dewberry.’ While I was 
in that neighbourhood I repeatedly asked the peasantry if they knew such a 
thing as a dewberry. In every case they replied, ‘ To be sure, it is like a black- 
berry, only its grains are larger, and it is more like a mulberry.’ A very good 


description. ‘ Yes,’ said others, ‘it grows low on the banks; it grows plenti- 
fully all about this country.’ So much for all the critical nonsense about the 
dewberry.” 


There is a just and manly truthfulness in these mingled reflec- 
tions and descriptions. 
HOW THE PEOPLE ENJOY HAMPTON COURT. 


The palace has only been fairly thrown open this summer, and for some time 
the fact was but very little known; yet through spring and summer the resort 
thither has been constantly increasing; the average number of visiters on 
Sunday or Monday is now two thousand five hundred, and the amount of them 
for the month of August was thirty-two thousand! 

And how have these swarms of Londoners of all classes behaved? With 
the exception of some scratches made on the panels of the grand staircase—for 
the discovery of the perpetrator of which an ominous placard is pasted on the 
door-post as you enter, offering five pounds reward, but of which slight injury 
no one can tell the date, (the police, who are always on the spot, never having 
witnessed the doing of it since they were stationed there,) I cannot learn that 
the slightest exhibition of what has been considered the English love of demo- 
lition has been made. Never have I seen, at all times that I have been there, 
a more orderly or more well-pleased throng of people. I happened accidentally 
to be there on Whit-Monday, when, besides the railway, upwards of a dozen 
spring-vans, gayly adorned with ribbons and blue and red hangings, had brought 
there their loads of servants and artisans, all with their sweethearts, and in 
fine spirits for a day’s country frolic; and not less than two thousand people 
were wandering through the house and gardens, yet nothing could be more de- 
corous than their behaviour. Never, indeed, did I behold a scene which was 
more beautiful in my eyes, or which more sensibly affected me. Here were 
thousands of those whose fathers would have far preferred the brutal amuse- 
ment of the bull-baiting or the cock-pit ; who would have made holyday at the 
boxing-ring, or in guzzling beer in the lowest dens of debauch—here were they, 
scattered in companies and in family groups; fathers, mothers, brothers and 
sisters, old people, and children of all ages, strolling through the airy gardens, 
admiring the flowers, or resting on the benches, or watching the swarming 
shoals of gold and silver fish in the basin of the central fountain, and feeding 
them with crumbs of bun amid shouts of childish delight. Here were these 
poor people, sect free from the fret and fume, the dust and sweat and mental 
and bodily wear and tear of their city trades and domestic cares, well-dressed, 
amongst their more wealthy neighbours, clean, and jocund from the sense 
of freedom and social affection, treading walks laid down only for royal feet, 
listening to the lapse of waters intended only for the ears of greatne-s and 
high-born beauty, though all constructed by the money of their forefathers ; 
and here were they enjoying all these more than king or cardinal ever could do, 
beneath a sunny sky, that seemed to smile upon them as if itself rejoiced at 
the sight of so much happiness. There, too, through the open windows, you 
saw the passing crowds of heads of men and women wandering through the 
rooms intent on the works of Raphael, Titian, Correggio, Lely, Vandyke, 
Kneller, Rembrandt, Rubens, Ricci, Giulio Romano, and many another master 
of the sublime and beautiful; pausing to behold forms of power, and grace, 
and loveliness, and to mark many a face of man or woman whose names are so 
bruited in our annals that even the most ignorant must have heard something 
of them. Here surely was significant indication of a change in the popular 
mind in the course of one generation, which must furnish an answer to those 
who ask what has education done for the masses, and most pregnant with 
matter of buoyant augury for the future. Those who do not see in such a 
spectacle that the march of intellect, and the walking abroad of the school- 
master, are something more than things to furnish a joke or a witticism, are 
blind indeed to the signs of the times, and to the certainty that the speed of 
sound knowledge amongst the people will yet make this nation more deserving of 
the epithet of a nation of princes, than ever Rome deserved from the Parthian 
ambassador. I could not help asking myself, as my eye wandered amid the 
throng, how much more happiness was now enjoyed in any one day on that 
ground, than had been enjoyed in a twelvemonth when it was only the resort 
of kings and nobles, and the scene of most costly masks and banquets. Nothing 
more than the sight of that happiness was needed to prove the rationality of 
throwing open such places to diffuse amongst the million at once the truest 
pleasure and the most refining influences. 

Besides the Sidney Papers, already published, our author states 
that Penshurst is still rich in family archives. This is his account 
of one document, which shows at least how orderly our ancestors 
were, and how well such regularity must have qualified the youth 
trained up to it for public affairs. 

“There are also two volumes of the Household Book of the Sidneys re- 
maining. They are those of Algernon Sidney’s father, and are thus entitled— 
1624. 

Household Expenses of the Right Honourable Lo. vicont Lisle, at London 
and Pencehurst, from the xiii of Aprill unto xxi of March. 
Expenses 
In Kitchens, Larders, Buttrie, Sellers, Brewhouse, Laundreys, Stables, fewell, 
and in other places, As here-after may appeare. 

“In this book, as in the Household Book of the Percys, which has been pub- 
lished, there is a most exact and well-kept account of all expenses throughout 
the entire establishment. Of the methodical and business habits of our great 
families in the days of tilting and court revelry, nothing can give more ample 
proof. Every thing is entered, and every thing is valued. The accounts are 
not only clear and minute, but they are set down in the most leisurely and 
precise hand. Such accounts were, no doubt, of the greatest value in their 
own day, and to us they are not a whit the less so. They are standing evi- 
dences, not only of what was the consumption of a great house, and what were the 
kind of articles used, but they give us the value of every article of life at this 
period, and become data for any calculation of the change of value in money 
and goods between that day and this. We have meat, flour, eggs, fish, fowls, 
turkies, pigs, wheat, oats, hay, brushes, mops, cloths, etc. etc., all in their sepa- 
rate identity. There is no lumping them in sundries. You see too what was 
the peculiar style of serving the several tables kept in the house, for the old 
days of all dining in hall were over; there were, therefore, separate entries for 
every day and every room where a table was set. There was the lord’s table ; 
the table in the hall, probably for the steward, yeomen, and retainers; the 
kitchen for the kitchen servants; the nursery ; and Algernon’s room. 





“ We find continual entries in 1625, ‘for Algernone,’ of puddings, birdg 
mutton, etc. If Algernon was born in 1622, as it has been asserted, he would 
now only be three years old, and would be in the nursery; but if in 1617, ag 
is more probable, he would be eight, and thus at a more suitable age tobe 
advanced to the dignity of a separate table. Whatever be the fact, these, howe 
ever, and such, are the entries. 

“We find also that one day there is veal in the kitchen, mutton in the hall, 
and a capon in the nursery; the same general dishes seldom appearing at the 
different tables on the same day. Lord de L’Isle’s eldest daughter, a fine lively 
girl of eleven, hearing us mention the nursery, was curious to know what the 
children of the family had two hundred years ago, and was amused to find 
that it was just what they themselves had ee that day—a fowl. 

“In these books are duly entered the names of all the guests, so that by 
looking through them we can tell who were the visitants and associates of the 
family for those years. Many of these entries are very curious, as they 
regularly note how many attendants the guests brought, and how long they 
stayed. We may give a few samples, which are sufficiently indicative of the 
whole. Thus— 

“1624—Monday, 14th March.—At dinner, Lo. Percie and La. Percie; La, 

Carlisle ; La. Maners; Sir Henry Lea; Mrs. Coulston. 
At Supper, Lord Percie, Ladie Delawar, and remaining a week. 
Wednesday 16th, Lo. and La. went to Syon.” . = * 

“ Prices of expenses for this weeke.—Kitchen, for flesh, fish, poultrie, butter, 
eggs, groceries, 29/. 17s. 10d. ; Pantry and seller, in bread, beere, sack, claret, 
etc. 14/. 13s. 10d.; Brewhouse—Laundrie, soape and starge, ls. 11d.; 
Stables, for hay and oats, 1/. 14s. 8d.; Fewell, in charcoal and billets, 32. 9s.”? 

* * * * * 

“ The singularity of the entry is, that even these gifts have a value attached 
to them, as thus, in 1625:—Gifts to the Lo. of Leycester: from the Earl of 
Dorset, 1 stag, 27.—from Goodman Edmunds, | pig, 1s. 8d.” 


MR. STERLING'S POEMS. 


Turs little volume (a considerable part of which was originally 
published in Blackwood’s Magazine) contains a collection of poetry 
distinguished by peculiarity if not originality ; by a close and pene- 
trating observation of nature ; and by a power, not only to see but to 
seize the essential and the beautiful, apart from the material forms 
in which they are enveloped. Mr. Sterire’s versification also pos- 
sesses an easy strength, and great simplicity, without degenerating 
into weakness; and in his longest poem, “ The Sexton’s Daughter,” 
there is a congruity of subject, images, and style, which produces 
the complete homogeneity that is one of the characteristics of 
genius. This poem, indeed, is to a certain extent sui generis; 
dealing at length with matters that poetry has hitherto only touched 
upon in passing, and which would have seemed a privré too mean 
for art. 

It may be said that Mr. Sterrinc is indebted to WorpswortH 
both for his theme and his mode of treating it ; and no doubt he is 
so far a follower of the Lakers, that the study of Worps- 
wortH suggested to him his field of observation, and the me- 
thod of discovering its treasures; but the observations themselves 
have been made upon nature, and made too with great nicety of 
discrimination and patient care. There is also in Mr. Sreruie, 
less of individual quaintness and puerility than in his prototype, 
with more of gencral interest in his story for common huinanity to 
sympathize with. On the other hand, he is far inferior to Worps- 
wortH in powers of reflection, and in the greater power of com- 
bination or reproduction, as well as in the leading characteristic 
noted by SmeLLEy— 

“ An apprehension cleat, intense, 

Of his mind’s work had made alive 

The things it wrought on; I believe 

Wakening a sort of thought in sense.” 

To extract the essential, and the beautiful, whether moral or 
formal, from nature or human life, is Mr. Sreriina’s vocation: 
when he quits the actual, he becomes unsatisfying, if not mystical. 
Witness the needless vision of Death and Ileaven, and some of his 
reflective digressions. 

The subject of “The Sexton’s Daughter” is the characters of 
the gravedigger’s family and a humble village schoolmaster, with 
the incidents of their uneventful lives. The theme is not only 
apparently barren, but sordid ; yet the qualities we have mentioned, 
and a truly poetical spirit, have produced a story of sufficient in- 
terest, and made it the vehicle for much of moral beauty, thought, 
and tenderness. ‘The mainsprings of the poem are goodness and the 
domestic affections—the germs given by nature, and developed by 
the circumstances in which the actors are placed. The torm of 
the story traces the manner in which the character of Jane, the 
Sexton’s daughter, is formed and unfolded ; narrates the death of 
her mother, a humble, pious-minded, English peasant-woman, and 
paints the affection that springs up in consequence between Jane 
and Henry, the village schoolmaster, who has suffered a like be- 
reavement. This character of Henry is drawn with very great nicety. 
He is of gentle blood, but reduced circumstances ; with a fine per- 
ception of genius rather than possessing genius, and with powers of 
reflection instead of action, resembling many whose early mental 
powers promise to themselves and to others a success which their 
constitution forbids them to attain. In the case of Mr. Sreriina’s 
lover, the mind is not cravingly aspiring, but the body is weak ; 
and Henry dies of consumption—to be followed by Jane, and 
eventually by her father. 

It will readily be perceived that the outline of the story is no- 
thing: its merit is in its fitness to the scene and the characters, 
as well as in the poetical truth of its filling-up. As an example 
of its peculiar qualities, we may take the description of Jane atter 
her mother’s death. 

‘“‘ Then soon the burial pang was o’er, 
And calmer flowed the stream again ; 
But Jane would never witness more 
An open grave, or funeral train. 
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«“ The maiden now was left to be 
Her father’s only prop and stay, 

And in her looks was plain to see 
A heart resolved, but never gay ; 

« A loveliness that made men sad, 

Like some delightful, mournful ditty, 
Too fair for any but the bad 
To think of without love and pity. 

« Each household task she duly wrought, 
No change but one the house could know, 
And peace for her was in the thought 
Her mother would have wished it so.” 


Equally distinguished by truthful simplicity is the character of 
Henry. 


“ A gentle widow’s only child, 
He grew beneath a loving rule ; 
A man with spirit undefiled, 
He taught the village school. 

“ And many books had Henry read, 
And other tongues than ours he knew, 
His heart with many fancies fed, 
Which oft from hidden wells he drew: 

“ What souls heroic dared and bore 
In ancient days for love and duty, 
What sages could by thought explore, 
What poets sang of beauty. 

“ With these he dwelt, because within 
His breast was full of silent fire. 

No praise of men he cared to win, 
More high was his desire ; 

“ To be, to know, whate’er of good 

‘To man below is given ; 
And, asking truth as daily food, 
Seek little more from Heaven. | 

“ To him the friend of all his days 
Had been his fervid mother, 

And even the playmate of his plays— 
He never wished another. 
“ For he was weak and oft in pain ; 
From noisy sports he shrank away ; 
But songs to sing or tales to feign, 
For him made holyday. 
And she had lived in cities wide, 
Had sailed across the fearful ocean, 
Could tell of wealth, and camps, and pride, 
And peopled earth’s commotion: 

“ And books had she a precious store, 

With words whose light was never dim ; 
Five crowded shelves, like mines of ore— 
Like undiscovered realms for him.” 








It has been pronounced a difficult task to choose between ex- 
cellences ; but that difficulty is increased when one excellence is 
open and striking, another latent and less effective. In “The 
Sexton’s Daughter,” for example, the characters and death of the 
lovers, with other passages of a similar kind, will be rated the best; 
but if we estimate success by difficulty, the Sexton himself is the 
chef-Teuvre. The coarseness and revolting character of the 
common gravedigger, is got rid of by placing him amid scenes of 
rural beauty, far from the debasing influence of towns: his oceupa- 
tion is stripped of its offensiveness by the same means: his in- 
difference to death is not so much professional as habitual ; whilst 
his solitary mode of life and constant communion with mortality, 
superadd a reflective sobriety to his natural shrewdness. This is a 
part of him— 

* Sad seemed the strong gray-headed man, 
Of lagging thought and careful heed ; 
He shaped his life by rule and plan, 
And hoarded all beyond his need. 


One daughter, little Jane, had he, 
The silent Sexton’s only child ; 
And when she laughed aloud and free, 
The grave old Sexton smiled. 


“ For she within his heart had crept, 
Himself he could not tell you why, 
But often he has almost wept 
Because he heard her ery. 

« All else to him appeared as dead, 
Awaiting but the shroud and pall; 
It seemed that to himself he said, 
‘I soon shall dig the graves of all.’ 

“ And beast, and man, and home, and wife, 
He saw with cold, accustomed eye ; 
Jane only looked so full of life 
As if that she could never die. 


“ And when she still could hardly walk 
By holding fast his wrinkled finger, 
So well he loved her prattling talk, 
He often from his work would linger. 

* Around her waist in sport he tied 
The coffin-ropes for leading -strings, 
And on his spade she learnt to ride, 
And handled all his churchyard things. 

” + * * 


* One day upon a baby’s grave 
His morning’s work must Simon spend, 
And Jane her seat by him must have, 
And all his well-known task attend. 


“ Soon ’mid the herbage soft and green 
The little place of rest was made, 
Whence daisy-covered meads were seen, 
And where the hawthorn cast a shade. 

“ Old Simon, almost resting now, 

With slackened stroke his labour plied, 
And raising oft his moistened brow, 





With longer looks his darling eyed. 


“Then Jane cried out in sudden glee, 
‘Oh, what a pretty grave is there! 
It would be just a bed for me, 
With room enough, and none to spare.” 

“ The father’s hand let fall the spade, 
His cheek grew pale, he heaved a groan ; 
And when the children’s graves he made, 
‘Thenceforth he always worked alone.” 

The rest of the volume consists of occasional poems ; all of 
them inferior to “The Sexton’s Daughter,” chiefly from inferiority 
of subject. They are drawn from fancy, not from nature; and we 
suspect Mr. Sreruine is deficient in that imagination which can 
truly conceive things it has not seen. This especially applies to 
the classical subjects ; whose form alone is antique—the substance 
modern. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Edited by WuLtTAM 
Sraynore Taytor, Esq, and Captain Joun Henry PRINGLE, 
executors of his son, John Earl of Chatham; and; published from the 
Original Manuscripts in their possession. Vols. VII. and 1V. 

The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford; including numerous 


Letters now first published from the Original Manuscripts. In six 
vols. Vol. I. 1735-1745. 
The Letter-bag of the Great Western; or Life in a Steamer. By the 


Author of “ The Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick.” 
Innisfoyle Abbey; a tale of Modern Times. By Denis IGNatrius 
Montarry, Esq., Author of “ The Wife-Hunter,” &c. In three vols. 


The Catholic Spirit of True Religion. 
{ The purpose of this work is to show, that not an outward uniformity, as the 


| Church of Rome contends for, but a unity of spirit in a variety of forms, as in 


the Churches of the Reformation, is the true present constitution of the Ca- 
tholic Church, “ whatever the ecclesiastical order which may prevail in the 
Millennium.” One human cause which rendered a split probable in the Uni- 
versal Church, let it have been what it might, is noted by the author. 

“Under the dominion of Rome Europe was a unity. The same civilizing 
influence spread all round from the Imperial City. Authority was easily spread 
along with it; and thus, while civilization progressed, authority was easily 
maintained. But when the Roman Empire was dismembered and ultimately 
destroyed, and the field occupicd by other races, a number of foci of the new 
order of civilization, and consequently of authority, were lighted up. A new 
order of princes—a race of feudal chiefs, each in the midst of a territory more 
or less cireumscribed—set agoing a new order of things. And Europe from 
that day to this exhibits quite a contrast to what it did before the middle 
ages. Unity and the dominion of one were its characteristics in the days of 
the Roman Empire. Variety has ever since been and is now its characterise 
tic; and the balance of power among its constituent states is now the pre 
valent theory of European politics. In all these features and changes the 
Church has naturally participated.” 

This was the germ of a philosophical view, but political rather than spiritual. 
The author, however, has overlaid his subject with too many topics, and hag 
perhaps too many peculiarities or notions to excite interest and carry conviction 
on a theological subject. ] 

Holyday Exercises ; or Familiar Conversations on Mind and Matter. By 
SamMuEL Bvatrr. 

[ A series of dialogues to set forth the evidence for the immateriality of the soul. 
The matter is second-hand, but displayed with elegance and spirit ; and the sub= 
ject is stripped as much as possible of dryness. The book, however, has the cha- 
racter of most dialogues between one—the objector admits too readily that he ig 
defeated, and states his objections chiefly with a view to the convenience of the 
maintainer. There are also, as perhaps there must be, strange instances of 
weakness in argument. One thing Mr. Buatr does for which Immaterialists 
will not thank him—he admits, or inclines to admit, the immateriality of the 
mental principle in brutes. Can he not see the consequences of this? One 
great argument, influencing many beyond its philosophical weight, is the 
immortality of the soul consequent upon its immateriality ; for what is imma 
terial (it is thus argued) is uncompounded, and therefore cannot perish, all 
perishable things decaying by decomposition of their parts. At this rate, 
the immaterial minds of brutes must be immortal, and their present inferiority 
depend upon organization 

Ruins of Ancient Cities; with general and particular accounts of their rise, 
fall, ‘and present condition. By Cuarnes Bucks. In two vols, 
(Family Library.) 

[A well-designed and well-executed compilation, calculated to supply a want 
in the popular library. The two volumes contain a sketch of the history and 
an account of the present state of nearly one hundred ancient cities; the de- 
scriptions drawn from the best modern travellers, and often given in their own 
words. ‘The volumes are illustrated with cuts. | 

Nina Sforza; a Tragedy, in five acts. By R. Zoven S. Trovenron. 

[ There is some poetical spirit in Vina Sforza; and it has the advantage of a 
story, though neither very probable nor well-constructed. But the tragedy 
wants action, and dramatic probability ; the motives are insufficient, and the 
materials crude. | 

Strive and Thrive; a Tale. By Mary Howrrr. 

[ The efforts of a widow and young family to support themselves under adverse 
circumstances, and maintain a decent appearance, are told with a real-looking 
minuteness, though some of the circumstances are hardly probable. The cha 
racter and career of the dead husband appear very inconsistent with nature ; 
and to attribute the ruin of a careless, proud, and selfish man, to a taste for the 
elegancies of life, is not what we should have expected from Mary Howrrrt, 
with all her gravity. ] 

The History of France, from the earliest periods to the present time. 
Adapted for Youth, Schools, and Families. By Miss Jura Corner, 
Author of “Questions on the History of Europe,” &c. (Juvenile 
Historical Library.) 

[ Miss Corner appears to be an excellent historian for the school-room, from 
the sample of her authorship in this first part: she narrates with fluency and 
clearness, in a concise and lively manner, a few leading facts so as to convey 
the spirit of history, and indicate the characteristics of the people and the 
country, as well as the rulers and famous characters. Two excellent engrav- 
ings from clever designs by FRANKLIN are given with this part. The typos 
graphy is good; and the work is as cheap as it is useful. } 

Essay on the Expediency and the Means of Elevating the Profession of the 
Educator in Public Estimation. By the Author of the Prize Essay 
“ On the Means of Promoting the Literature of Wales.” 

An Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance. By Joun Foster. Pub 
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lished by the Society for the Promotion of Popular Instruction. Re- 
vised expressly for the Society. Second issue of five thousand. 


SERIALS. 
A History of British Birds. By Wiu114m Yarrett, F.L.S., V.P.Z.S. 
Part XVI. 


Picrorrat IntustRaTIons AND Prints. 

Marmion; a Tale of Flodden Field. By Sir Wavrer Scorr. 

An embellished edition of this popular poem, in a handsome octavo, beauti- 
ully printed on fine paper, and illustrated with fifty vignettes engraved on 
wood, with such skill as almost to rival copperplate. We have never seen 
wood-cuts carried to a higher degree of perfection, in the various styles of 
bold cross-hatching, free etching, and delicate and brilliant toning, than in 
these by Mr. S. Sry and assistants. The designs consist of imaginative por- 
traits of the principal characters, and views of the places described in the 
— 3 minor objects serving as head and tail pieces. The subjects are mostly 
esigned with superior talent, and, judging from their variety, by different ar- 
tists; but no names are given. The heads of King James, the Douglas, “ the 
Lion-King,” the Highland Chief, and the Abbess, are noble studies of cha- 
racter, and finished specimens of wood-engraving. The landscapes are ad- 
mirable for atmospheric effect: the twilight of Norham, the bright evening 
sun burnishing the heights of Crichtoun Castle, and the moonlight scence in 
the Hostel, are among the best. } 

Portraits, by the Count D’Orsay, of Edward Lytton Bulwer, Bart., 
Theodore E. Hook, Albany Fonblanque, Walter Savage Landor, Thomas 
Carlyle, William Jerdan, Richard M. Milnes, M.P. 

Pictures of the French, Drawn by Themselves. Parts X. and XI. 

Mlustrations of the Corporal and Spiritual Works of Mercy, by a Sister 
of the Religious Order of Our Lady of Mercy. With Descriptive Ance- 
dotes. Part I. 

PAMPHLETS. 


Remarks on the Management of the Circulation, and on the Condition and 
Conduct of the Bank of England and of the Country Issuers, during the 
year 1839. By Samvurt Jones Loyp, 

The Prosperity of the Landowners not dependent on the Corn-Laws. By 
Tuomas JEVONs. 

Reflections on the Operation of the present Scale of Duty for regulating 
the Importation of Foreign Corn, addressed to the Borders of Kent and 
Sussex Agricultural Association. By Davip Satomons, Esq. Second 
edition, with a Supplement. 

Some Pros and Cons of the Opium Question ; with a few Suggestions re- 
garding British Claims on China. 

Monetary Currency; or the operation of money shown to be a perfect 
science, and that the unlimited amount and uncertain issue of paper, 
or other fictitious money, is the sole and immediate cause of alt the 
commercial evils that now afflict the trading world. 


EEE 


a 
FINE ARTS. 
PANORAMA OF VERSAILLES. 
Mr. Burrorp has opened a sunny spot in the midst of the wintry 


gloom; and those who in their passage through Leicester Square step 
aside and enter the magic circle drawn by his pencil, will find them- 
selves surrounded with the splendour and gayety of the Palace and Gar- 
dens of Versailles on the Féte of St. Louis. Versailles, to be seen in its 
glory—we might almost say to be seen at all—should be viewed on a 
féte-day, one of those rare occasions here represented ; when the eight 
grand fountains, as well as the minor jets d’eau, are in full play; and 
the stately parterres and terraces of Le Notre—the statues that line the 
clipped hedges interspersed with orange and pomegranate trees—are 
thronged with the motley groups that make up a Parisian multitude: 
the rushing and plashing of the numerous cascades—their silver spray 
cooling the air, and reflecting in rainbow hues the rays of light—the 
hum and movement of the crowds, the gay dresses and animated 
faces—these are essential accompaniments to the delights of Versailles. 
Without them, the formal avenues, the broad gravel-walks and spacious 
grass-plots, connected by marble steps and bordered by vases awd 
statues, look vacant and ¢riste like an empty ball-room: the solitude is 
chilling ; you wander about in a waste of grandeur, as if roaming over 
an empty mansion. It is a scene of art, though out of doors; the 
waving foliage overtopping the verdurous walls of the alleys seems but 
a few stray locks of Nature’s tresses suffered to escape in order to set off 
the skill of the friseur. The basins look like huge cisterns; and the 
plumbers-work that obtrudes in the midst of gods and goddesses, de- 
stroys by its mechanicalness the effect of the sculpture, wanting the 
glassy forms of the falling water to veil these contrivances and give 
completeness to the design. Retirement is out of the question: if you 
find a nook to repose in, a fae-simile of it stares you in the face; and 
threading the alleys is like walking through a problem in geometry. 
The gardens, however, are in accordance with the Palace, to which 
they form a verdant fringe or bordering, cut out of the landscape to 
adorn the building. 

The scene is animated, and characteristic of the French. The visiter 
is supposed to stand in the central walk of the terrace called the Par- 
terre d’Eau; on one side stretches out the grand facade, or Western 
front of the palace; on the other the lengthened perspective of the 
gardens opens to view the great fountains of Latona and Apollo, the 
tapis vert, and the grand canal—a glimpse of the country beyond ter- 
minating the vista. The sky is bright and almost cloudless; the slant 
rays of a declining August sun light up the yet summer greenness of 
the foliage, and are reflected from the red glare of the gravel, which by 
contrast lends a cooler freshness to the shady spots, and brings out the 
marbles in all their whiteness. The groups of Parisian promenaders 
are judiciously distributed, so as to enliven the scene without being 
too prominent, and heightening by the colours of the costumes the 
pictorial effect: the figures are admirably painted from sketches made 
on the spot, and stand out in bold relief; and their perspective is ma- 
naged with great tact, so as to represent the descent of the garden from 
the terrace, and the spaciousness of the promenades. Here a fierce 
dandy of La Jeune France, with long hair and “ bearded like the pard,” 
is escorting a Parisian ¢l¢gante ; there a dragoon, with blood-red trousers 
and facings, struts along with a white-capped soubrette on each arm; 
children in fantastic dresses are seen flocking round the “ limonadier,” 
or vender of sweetmeats; and workmen and peasants, wearing the 
“blouse,” mingle with the gayly-dressed throng, among whom may be 





seen, conspicuous by his “ bow-window,” the grave Englishman. The 
white spires of the jets d’eau peeping above the trees in other parts of 
the gardens, convey an idea of their extent; and the houses of the 
town and distant heights seen beyond indicate the character of the sur- 
rounding country. 

The palace itself is, as in the reality, the least striking feature: its 
immense extent diminishes the apparent height of the building, which 
thus fails to produce an effect of grandeur commensurate with its mag. 
nificence. Its magnitude only becomes evident upon a calculation of 
its superficial dimensions; and as we arrive at this knowledge only in 
detail, the whole is not impressive. ‘The long centre, and the two long 
wings, made up of a continuous reiteration of the same parts, without 
even a portico to vary the monotony of the elevation, and with neither 
dome nor tower to break the line of the roof, are any thing but im- 
posing : seen at a distance necessary to embrace the whole length of 
the facade, the edifice looks low; and the multiplicity of windows de- 
stroys the beauty of the architectural details. ‘The whole scheme, in 
effect, is on a scale so vast, that it defeats the intention: as an effort of 
agerandizement, it is a signal failure—a huge “ too much.” Versailles 
is the “folly ” of Louis le Grand; for though he finished it by draining 
the wealth of the country, it is too big to be used; and the very great- 
ness of the palace makes the court seem little that cannot fill it. It is 
said to have accommodated at one time 20,000 persons, in the reign of 
Lovts the Iourteenth ; but the experiment was too costly to be repeated. 
So enormous was the outlay for its erection, that even the pampered prodi- 

‘gal who built it feared to let the sum be known, and ordered the accounts to 
be burnt; so that the estimate of forty millions sterling is only conjectural, 
Louts Puripre has wisely converted it into a museum of paintings 
and sculpture commemorating the events of French history, reserving 
only a suite of state apartments for his own use. The sumptuous 
theatre cannot be lighted up without an expenditure so large that it is 
scarcely ever used: the great fountains, too waste, such Celuges of 
water, that they can only be made to flow altogether twice a year— 
and then but for half an hour at a time. Nor is the splendour of 
“ce pompeux Versailles,” as old DELILE properly terms it, enhanced 
by the associations connected with the place: it was fitting and natural 
that this monument of the extravagance and luxury of a profligate king 
should be the scene of those terrible outbreaks of retributive vengeance, 
when the people became as mad as their Grand Monarque. 

—— — ra 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 25th Dec., at Naples, the Marchioness of Sriao, of a daughter. 

Ou the Sth inst., in Portlaud Place, Lady Trrenmourn, of a son and heir. 

Oa the 10th inst., at Liverpool, Mrs. Anrrep Casren.ary, of twin sons. 

On the 3lst Dec., at Maitland Street, Edinburgh, the Lady of Puinir AnstauTHER, 
Esq., Colonial Secretary in Ceylon, of a daughter. 

On the 3d inst., at the Rectory, Yeovilton, Somerset, the Lady of the Rey. Re@marp 
Pore, of a daughter. 

On the 6ih inst., at East Horsley Rectory, the Lady of the Hon. and Rev. A. P. 
Percevat, of a son. 

On the Sth inst., at Old Ford, the Lady of THomas Wicxstren, Esq., of a son. 

On the 3d inst., at Brownhill, near Rochdale, the Lady of ALuerr Hupson Royps, 
Esq., of a son and heir. 

On the 2d inst., at Ryde, the Lady of Anexanper Monro, Esq., of a son. 

Ou the Sth inst., at the Rectory, Whitchurch, Salop, the Lady of the Rey. C. M. 
Long, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 6th iust., at St. Martin’s Church, the Rev. Henrage Drumsonp, to Cectr 
Enizaneri, daughter of Andrew Mortimer and Lady Emily Drummond. 

Ona the 7th inst., at Last Horndon, in Essex, the Rev. Epwarp Henry Lanpon, M.A., 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, to Jutiana Laerrria, eldest daughter of Cap- 
tain Birch, Royal Engineers. 

On the 12th of November last, at Bhooj, Lieutenant Jonn Pure Masor, of the llth 
Infantry, Bombay, to Cecriia, youngest daughter of James Burnes, Esq., Moutrose, 
and sister of Licutevant-Colouel Sir Alexander Burues, resident at Candahar. 

At St. Giles’s, Dorset, the Rev. Hivron Casrte Surru, Lecturer of Kingsbridge, 
Deven, to Grace, daughter of the late Robert Henshaw, Esq., Bombay Civil Service. 
DEATHS. 

On the 3d inst., at Bath, the Dowager Viscountess Harsertron. Her Ladyship was 
the eldest daugh‘er and coheir of James Spencer, Esq. 

‘ On the 6th inst., Roperr Quin, Esq., one of the Pages to her Majesty the Queen 
Jowager, 

On the 5th iust., at Penzance, Cornwall, Ba.owrn Francis Dvuppa, Esq., eldest son 
of Baldwin Duppa Duppa, Esq., of Hollingbourne House, Kent, in his 38th year. 

On the 6th inst., in Lower Grosvenor Street, Madame D’ Arptay, in her &8th year, 
the Author of “ Evelina” and ‘ Cecilia,’’ Widow of the late Lieut.-Gen. A. Piochard, 
Comte D'Arblay, and second daughter of the late Charles Burney, Mus. D. 

On the 6th inst., at Woodchester Priory, Ex1za, Wile of Henry Shuttleworth, Esq., 
formerly of Market Harborough and Great Bowden, Leicestershire. 

At Compton Martin, Somerset, Mary Davies, in her 107th year. One of her 
children survives her, whose appearance was older than that of her mother, though 
her age is only 76. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War. orrice, January 10.—1)th Regt. of Light Drags.— Lieut. J. W. Reynolds to be 
Capt, by purchase, vice Cooper, promoted; Cornet and Adjt. F. Knowles to have the 
rank of Lieut.; Cornet J. Cunningham to be Lieut. by purchase, vice J. Reynolds. 
14th Foot—Capt. J. Watson to be Major, by purchase, vice Whitney, who retires ; 
Lieut. R. S. Grady to be Capt. by purchase, vice Watson; Ensiga W. Blundell to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Grady; R. Halpin, Gent. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice 
Blundell ; Ensign and Adjt. J. Spence to have the rank of Licut. 2lst Foot—Lieut. 
J. R. Stuart to be Capt. by purchase, vice Booth, who retires; Seeond Lieut. J. L. 
Mortimer to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Stuart ; O. T. Graham, Geut. to be Se- 
cond Lieut. by purchase, vice Mortimer. 30th Foot—W. C. Mollan, Gent. to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice White, promoted iu the Coldstream Guards. 33d Foot— 
Gent. Cadet E. W. Donovan, from the Royal Mil. Col. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Obert, promoted iu the 49th Foot. 39th Foot—Ensign A. Hackett to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Grace, dec.; Ensign W. Hardinge to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Stokes, promoted; Ensign T. 8. Little to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mar- 
shall, who retires; Sergeant-Major P. Flynn to be Ensign, vice Hackett; Gentle- 
man Cadet H. G. Colville, from the Royal Mil. Col. to be Ensigu, vice Hardinge ; 
E. Hardinge, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Little ; Assist.-Serg. J. Sinclair. 
from the Staff, to be 2 -Serg. vice Davis. dec. 42d Foot—Augustus Paterson, 
Gentleman, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Sir F. W. Dunbar, who retires. 
47th Foot—Ensign and Adjutant John Sinnott to have the rank of Lieut. 49th 
Foot—Eusign Mark A. Obert, from the 33d Foot, te be Lieutenaut by purchase, 
vice M‘Adam, whose promotion, by purchase, has been cancelled. 50th Foot —En- 
sign Harry Wainright Hough to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Baxter, who retires; 
Second Lieut. 8. P. Joyce, from the Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Ensign, vice Hough. 
5lst Foot —Assist.-Surg, J. L. Tighe, from the 75th Foot, to be Surg. vice Millar de- 
ceased. 75th Foot—A. Gibb, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Tighe, promoted inthe 51st 
Foot. 89th Foot—T. D. B. D'Arcy, Gent. to be Eusign, by pachase, vice Hawley, 
promoted. 

bs West India Regt.—Lieutenant S. W. S. Bush to be Adjutant, vice Meehan, who 
retires. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—R. B. Stevelly, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Joyce, appointed to the 50th Regt. i 

Pi aacaaialiae i L. M. Cooper, from the llth Light Drags. io be Major by pur- 
chase. 
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Hospital Stat—J. Burke, Geut. to be Assist.-Surge to the Forces, vice Sinclair, ap- 
ed to the 39th Foot. 
anda—Major J. H. Crammer, upon half-pay unattached, has been allowed to 
service by the sale of an unattached commission, he being about to be- 
+a settler iu New South Wales 
Cote date of the commissions of Lieut. Mitchell and Cornet Dynon, of the 16th Li ight 
Drags. are 29th May 1839, and not 4th June 1848, as previously stated in the Gazette 
of 4th October 1839. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, Jan. 7. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
surgeons—Z. and J. Bow den, Market Street, St. John 
and Birkbeck, Bradford, Yorkshire, merchauts—Tyn- 
attornies—M. and F, Sperrey, Derby, haberdashers 
eugravers—Jeukiuson and Manley, Manche! 
yers—Edwards and Co. Liverpool, cigar-manufacturers; as far as regards 
— an ye G. Whiteley, Halifax, xs manufacturers—A. aud J. A. Galloway, 
West Street, West Smithfie ld, engineers—Dixon senior and Co. Sunderland, earthen- 
ware-mavufacturers; as far as regards Austin. 
INSOLVENT. 
Fusseut, Avsri, Oxford, ironmonger, Jan. 4. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 
Dany, Ricnarp, Great Malvern, Worcestershire, miller. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Bowen, Cuarves, Oxford, linendraper, to surrender Jan. 23, Feb. 18: solicitors, 
Hardwick and Davidson, Cateaton st. ; official re Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 
Antuony, Bucklersbury, merchant, Jan. 28, Feb. 18; solicitors, Mr. Couper, 
and Mr. Lloyd, C heapside ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Byxne, Cuarres Hor, 'TZENDORFF, Liv erpool, sail-maker, Jan. 21, Feb. 18: solicitors, 
Messrs. Vineeut and Sherwood, Te mple ; and ™. Robinson, Liverpool. 

Foster, James, Southwark Square, carrier, Jan. 17, Feb. 18: solicitor, Mr. Close, 
Fornival’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Turqa: und, Copthall Buildings. 

Fox, Joun, Barnsley, linen-manufacturer, Jan. 24, Feb. 18; solicitors, Mr. Shepherd, 

Jarnsley; and Mr. Perkins, Gray s Inn Square. 

Frencu, Josera junior, Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer, Jan. 23, Feb. 18: 
Messrs. Austen and Hobson, Gray's [un; and Messrs. os and Lee, Coventry. 

Gennes, WinntAM, Albion Place, Hyde Vark Square, baker, Jau. 16, Fe b. 18; soli- 
citor, Mr. Harrison, Walbrook ; official assiguee, Mr. Belcher, King’ s Arms Yard. 

Git, Ricnarp, Rushfield, Yorkshire, fancy manufacturer, Janu. 16, Feb, 18: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Battye and Co. Chaucery Lane; and Mr. Floyd, Huddersfield. 

Harroip, ALFrED Henry, Frome Selwood, Jan. 20, Fe b. 18: solicitors, Mr. F ramp- 
ton, Gray’s Inu; and Mr. Miller, Frome Selwood. 

Jorpay, Francis junior, and Magraru, Ronert Lover, Liverpool, merchants, Jan. 
22, Feb. 18: solicitors, Messrs. Baxeudale and Co. Great Winchester Street; and 
Messrs. Shackleton and Co. Liverpool. 

Wuarton, Cuartes James Wuson, Liverpool, provision-dealer, Jan. 20, Feb, 18: 
solicitors, Mr. Coruthwaite, Doctors’ Commons; aud Mr. Cornthwaite, Pomel ol, 

DIv IDEMES= 

Jan. 28, Lord, » lington, surgeoun—Jau. 28, Pattison, Finsbury Circus, commission- 
agent— Jan. Mackenzie, King’s Arms Yard, merchant—Jan. 30, Williams, Old 
Bailey eating lune: kee per—Jan. 30, Hardesty, Sheflield, table-kuife-manufacturer— 
Jan. 30, Ransford, Leamington Priors, coal-me ‘rechaut—Jan. 30, Bebbington, Burslem, 
clock-maker—Jan. 30, Fox, Manchester, coru-dealer —Jan. 30, Holmes, Derby, silk- 
dealer—Jan, 29, Rose aud Pear-on, Stratford-npon-Avon, coal-dealers —Jan. 28, Shar- 
rocks, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, cotton-spiuner 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shen tu the contrary, on or befure Jan. 28. 

Rolling, Alfreton, Derbyshire, ale-morchant--Finlinson, Leeds, grocer—Reynolds 

and Knight, Rugby, grocers—Stauley, Tring, draper. 
SCOTCH sahil STRATION. 
GemMeELL, Joun, Paisley, innkeeper, Jan. 13, 28. 
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White and Dew, Chertsey, 
Street Road, builders -Hoppe 
dall and Rawlius, Birmingham, 
Prichard and Arundale, Leeds, 

















Butt, 
Manchester ; 





solicitors, 


























Friday, Jan. 10. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Pierret and Co. Warwick Street, Golden Square—W 
brewers—Lutwyche and Smith, Liverpool, brimstone-refiners 





aud J. Chandler, Epsem, 
and E. Chadwick, 
:, brassfounders 
Milligan and Hoatson, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
id Ferguson, Liverpool, architects—Smith and 
, Huddersfield, surgeous— ell and Webber, West Strect, Soho, saddlers— 
, and J. Hillman, Cliffe, Sussex, Pal -burners ; as far as regards J. Hillman sen. 
and H. Curno, Plymouth, whee Iwrights—G, W., J. C., and W. Hall, Monk 
mouth Shore, ship- -builders f sgards J. C. Hall—Holmes aud Co. King 

St , Che apside ; as far as regi aa G. We bste! r—Bottomley aud Drummond, Croydon, 
surgeons ~H. and J. B. Turner, Keudal, tea-dealers —Pace and Co. Liverpool, ship- 





Rochdale, common-earriers — Glover and Barlow, St. Helens, Laucashir: 
—Smith and Keates, Leck, 
worstec 
Kersha 
J., T 
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brewers 
d-stuff- manufacturers— Lewis 






















chandiers; as far as regards Ware—Ehrlick and Draper, Philpot Street, Commercial 
Road East, tortoiseshell-combmakers— Atkinson aud Townley, Liverpool, stockbrokers 
—Shoolbred and Renwiek, Jermyn Street, tailors—Nicholson and Grey, Jolin Street 





West, Blackfriars Road, hat-nianufacturers— Dowse and Co. Burtoui Dean, Yor wes 
fancy manufacturers — Robinson and Co, Wall End, colliery-smiths—J. and J 

Power, Warwick, pawnbrokers — Mitchell and Banks, Norwich, warehouseme u— 
Hagau aud Magee, Liverpool, commission-agents— Forbes and Co. Londou; as far as 
re, wards M. Forbes, dec.— Manifold and Canty, Liverpool, surgeons—Sidney and Ben- 
nett, Loudon—M. and T. Bingley, Cannon Street, bookse llers— Humphreys and Hunt, 








Stroud, auctioneers—Jenuings aud Cowdroy, Manchester, letterpress-privters — Aldritt 
and Ash, Burton-upon- Trent, watch-makers — Bartlett and Weldon, Liverpool, 
plumbers—Horton aud Cochrane, West Bromwich, coal-masters—Head and Everard, 





and Maleolin, South Molton Street, milliners—~ 
Carr and Robinson, Blackburn, attornies - Whaley and Co, Liverpool, coal-propricto 
as far as regards Ellam—Yarborough aud Cator, Lincoln's Iun Fields, attornie 
Littie and Chalmers, Norwich, drapers—Bamforth and Co Reehdale, cotton-spinuers— 
Gillham and Denton, Boltou, hat-manufacturers —Simpson and Co.; as far as re 

C, Gore—W. and J. Pyle, Kelso, gr ° 





Bury St. Edmund’s, tanners—Hard 









Trowbridge, vic i 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Swiru, Wittram, Blackheath, corn-merchant, 


Simons, Josep, 
















BANKRUPTS. 
Atkinson, THomas Rapewirre, aid Cuaries Jounson, Huddersfield, woollen cloth- 
merchauts, to surrender Jan. 16, Feb. 21: solicitors, Messrs. Clarke aud Mode alfe, 
Lincoln's Inn Fie lls 5 and Messrs. Whitehe ad and Robinsou, Huddersfield 
SENDLE, Luxe, Barnstz iple, draper, Jan. 27, . 21: solicitors, Messrs. Abbott and 
Arney, ¢ Ni irlotte S reet Bedford Square ; Messrs. E. and R. W. Bennett, Manchester ; 


Bremridge and Toller, Barustaple, 
s, Eowarn, Wrexham, Denbighshire, 
Jone -s and Parker, Temp! und Mr. 
Dawson, Wintram Amprose, L pag re merchant, Jan. 
. Lowe and Co. Southampt ildings ; and Whitle 
\M, Ronerr, and Co. Le pinners, Jan. 
ssrs. Robinson and Barlow, Es ssex Street Strand ; and W Be and Son, 
France, 27 


and Mossrs. 


Da Feb. 2]: 





miller, Jan. 20, solicitors, 
Lewis, Wrexham. 

24, Feb. 31: solicitors, 
u, Live rpoc 1, 
: soliciters, 











Messi 











Wituiam, Wakefield, Yorkshire, maltste r, Jan. 27, Feb. citors, 
Messrs, Scott aud Benuett, Lincoln's lun Fields; und Mr, Bakewell, Wak« field. 
Hotroyp, Jouwnx and Freperr K, Halifax, cloth-merchants, Jan. 15, Feb. 21: solici- 
tors, Mr. Walker, Furnival’s Inu; and Mr. Rieke *burn, Leeds. 
Jouxs, Henry junior, Exeter *puilder, Jan. 18, Feb. 21; solicitors, Messrs. Ked- 






dell and Baker, Fenchurch Street; aud Mr. Stogdon, Tr. 

CIPLING, Curistopner, Warren Street, Fitzroy Squ: licensed-victualler Jan. 17, 
: solicitor, Mr. Harpur, Kennington Cross; official assiguee, Mr. Clark, New 
road Street Court. 

DEN, AnrxanperR Jamrs, and Morron, Tuomas, 
2 8 “iy itor, Dickson, Bucklersbu r) 3; official assignee, Green, Aldermaubuary. 

a SENIOR, James, Lassell’s Hall, Yorkshire, fancy c ioth-manut: — r, Jan. 23, Feb. 
21: solic ity rs, Mr. Lever, King’s Road; and Barker and England, Hudderstield, 
DIVIDENDS. 

merchant—Jan. 31, Jermy, St 






Feuchnrch Street, Jan. 17, 











Jan. 1, Harvey, Hatton Garden, James's 








linendraper—Jan. 31, Brook 5, id, coach-builder—Jau. 31, White ju 
Lubbren, aos ‘at Winchester St erchauts—Jan. 31, Briggs, Newington, ¢ 
Feb, 1, Williams, Brewer Stre et, St. Paneras, grocer- Feb. 1, Fitch, Le adenhall 


Street, cheesemunger—Feb. ie Stanley, Tring, linendraper--Feb. 3, Cooper and Case 
Manchester, eottou-manufacturers—Feb 4, Cooper, Manchester, ¢ ttun-inanufacturers 
—Feb. 5, Case, Mauchester, cotton-mauufacturer—Feb, 4, Rabey, Redruth, leather- 
seller—Feb, 5, Russell junior, Leominster, mercer—Feb, 3, Dymock, Oxford, saddle 





































































































































—Feb. 6, Jones, Newport, Monmouthshire, shopkeeper—Feb, 6, Kenuedy and Hill, 
Llanhilleth, Monmouthshire, iron-manufacturers—Feb. 12, Bentley and Brown, Man- 
chester, merchants—Feb. 18, Johnston junior, Lewes, horse-de# iler—Feb. 5, Browne, 
Manchester, stone-merchant. 
CERTIFICATES « 
To be granted, unless cause be shuwn to the contrary, on or befure Jan. 31. 
Dalton, Aldg rate High Streot, straw bonnet-maker—Benassit, Lime Street, winemer- 
chant—Williams, Portland Road, builder—Garman, Bow Road, Stratford, apothecary 
—Goadsby, Liverpool, carver—Hodges, Bristol, stationer. 
SCOTCH SEQU cts ig 
Tuomrson, Josern, and Co. Paisley, merchants, Jau. 16, Feb. 6. 
r 
PRICE _CURREN |g 
BRITISH FU NDS. DS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday | Monday | Tuesday. |Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent. Cousols...eeesee.} shut ]I0% ex 4) 91 ; 91 91 91 
Ditto for Account........ eee 924 923 | 924 | 924 92h 92 
3 per Cents. Redueed........ 91% 913 913 | 91 91 91¢ 
34 per Cents. Reduced .....6. 994 993 | 99} 99} 99} 99z 
New 34 per Cents. . . shut | 99 exd 99} | 14 99} 994 
Long Annuities. .. l4 14s | 143 | 99 | 14h | — 
Sank Stock, 7 per cent. . 1784 | 178+ | 178% 9 
India Stock 10} ...... 251 | 2514 | 2504 | 2493 
Exchequer Bills 14d. p. . diem.. a Y a ae 
India Bonds, 3 per cent. oak | i ae pm. par 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quoti ution during the Week ending “— Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling nig —_ Mexican ....+....0- -¢ OP. ial oe 
Arkansas ( 1863) — Ditto (De ferred)... 5 — — 
F Se =F JOGR: HDi ose cvccecececee 6 — | 30 
— | 1013 Ditto (Defe red) ....6 — 22 
—_ 72 Michigan..... ca = a 
Buenos AYTCS ..0. 0.00.8 —— | Mississippi (Ste srlin Sb os 
Cane eo icnekac senecene: 6—;]}— Neapolitan. oacandicie eeaeen, a — 
Chilian..... Beene ae Res 6 — | New Yor! h (1855). oD — 87 
Columbian of 1824 .. — | 24% OMG 6 osc sccadees 6 — 90 
Danish . — | 7dt Penusylvauia.. 5 - 79 
Dutch (ES x ‘ye Gu — | 5% Peruvian 6 — 164 
Ditto (Ditto).. = | 100 Portugue 3— 245 
French ..cccoce.csses — Ditto.. 5 — oe 
Ditto..... - 111f.25¢. | Ditto (New 5 — 36 
i < — | Russian ... 5 — 113 
-jij—_— Spanish .. 5 2 
a 2 Ditto (Pi 64 
y 5 _ — Ditto (Defe 11% 
Louisiana (Sterling Ms) — | 90 South Carolina... 2 = 
| Maryland — | 83 Tennessee . 6 — 
| Mi — | —— NH Virginia....... étenan 3 ae 
| 
| SHARES. 
| (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 
| Mines— | || Banks— 
Bolanos ...0.seeecere .e-|/ —— || Australasian ..... eee —_— 
a Imperi — |} British North Americ e 285 
Ditto John del sic 2 | Colonial ........ éscwececus 32: 
Britis i ‘Sues ° 5 | Hibernian ..... od 
Cata Branca . : |— London and W += 
Candonga ...... vee | o— London Joint Stock... 12 
Cobre Copper.c.ecseceseres 30 National of Ireland . — 
Railways— I National Provincial... ao 
Eastern Counties ......eeee0 7 Hi Provincial of Ireland. —— 
Grand Junction ..... b | Union of Australia 22¢ 
Great Western ....... | 65 |, _ Union of London..... 5 
Live rpool and Maue heste } —— |! Docks— 
London and Brightou... |} 8p |} East and West India. 105 
London and Blackwall... we 134 1 London. Seneecacee a 65 
London and Greenwich .....+| 124 {| Sé. Katherine ..c.cececcnasesl Sea 
London and Birmingham.. 150 Miscellaneous— 
Loudon and South-Western... 44 || Australian Agricultural, -|— 
London and Croydon ....e.6- 10¢ | British American Land. a 
Manchester aud Leeds..... Ft J} Canada......6. = 28% 
Midland Counties ....6.0-6- ; 7l =|} ~=General Steam.. se 
North Midland .......-cees- 84 |} South Australian ... ° 13 
South Eastern and Dox OF each 0} Van Diemen’s Land. |(— 
ULLION. METALS. 
hr, Foreign in Pc rs. -per 02, 31, 17s, 9d. | Copper, British Cak per ton 941. 0s.to 01.0d 
| nish or Pillar Dollars 0 ou 0 Iron, British, Bars, 15 —10 
Mex p DONA. . ccececes 0 4 10. Lead, British Pig .. « 17 12 —1715 
} Silver in Bars, Standard ....00+6 0 of | Steel, English........ccecceee 32 0 —38 0 
| 
| GRAIN. Marx Lave, ae. 10. 
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36 to 2 8 ines Feed ., 21 to 23 
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| White 40 

| ‘ine. f «- B4...06 Fine 
| 3 ydiona + 68... 70 *s 00..00} Potato, 
H ld os 06 742.76 Peas, He 36... 3h Fine 








ON FOREIGN 
For the present Week, 
+ 204, Bd. | Ry seseevee 128, 6d 
Beans .... 0 
Peas. 5 0 


OF CORN. 
gland and pa! ale 














| AVERAGE 
2 PROVISIONS, 


FLOUR. 


































..per sack Fen to 628.) BUTTER—Rest Fresh, 16s. 6d. per doz, 
wrec dials — 55 Carlow, 41. 128, to 41. 18s, per ewt. 
| - ‘a — 50 Small New, per. cnt, 48s. to 51s. 
oeereccccccce 45 — 50 Cc are . 548, to 78s 
| per quarter Os.to Os. Derb ++ 56s, to 648, 
| y ME orccccccce Os.to 03, HAY MS, York. -- 03. to le 
| BREAD, 9d, to 1 4d. the 41b. Loaf, French... . to 93, Od. 
! _—— - 
ul AY and STRAW. (Per loa 1 of 36 Trusses.) 
| CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN, WHITECHAPEL, 





808..0 856, 

« 

| 0 .. 84 
| 105 4, 110 
| 84 ce 86 








POTATOES. 


Hops. 
perton 553 to 608. 
aoe 2 r) 





498. to 56s. | Scotch Reds .... 





| 76 — 8 Ware... 
45 — 50 Middlir oo — 8 
54 — 60 Chats... o— 0 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 













| Beef . cceccsce 3a. 2d. to 3s. Bd. to 43, 2d. ceeeeeee 3s. 4d. to 4s. 4d, to 48, Od 
Mut 3 3 8 « 4 2 3.4 ~ & @£ a & Ss 
Jen 2 .€ o 4.84 «~< © 4 S$ 8 2 @¢ @ «ww OE 
ee 4's S .5 Qe 2 8 it D. ee eee 
, 0 eee ee. 0 0 0 9 « @ @ 
* Tosink the offal—per 








6 ge er CANDLES. ee 
Rape Oi aeaaee pertun 35), 0s. ine 2s. 7d. to 2s. 8d. 
Kefir ned. 36 «(210 3 1-3 4 






3 4—4 6 

~ id. ete 

cwt., 1245. 155s, 

eee 100 s. 1068, 
seeeper cwt. 37s. Bid, 

es es Sls, Od. ‘34s, 6d, 





Linseed Oil . ‘“ 22 10 
nseed Oil, Ca D2 1000 14 O » Bond— 
CANDLES, per doz . Od, to 8s, Cd. COFFER, oi Bie bd.) 
Moul as (6d. Ls r doz. dis count) 9%, €d. Good Ordin 
COALS, Hetton «+seper ton 24s, 9d. SUGAR Mu-« 
Tee 3 vecceversese Vest India Mol: 




















seccnces 236. Cd. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 


The New Comic Pantomime every eveniug. 

On Monday, HAMLET. On Tuesday, THE SCHOOL 
FOR SCANDAL. On W rege THE BEGGAR'S 
OPERA. On Thursday, THE RIVALS. 

Dress Boxes, 7s.; Secoud Price, 3s. 6d. First and 

Secund Circles, 5s.; Second Price, 2s. 6d. Pit, 3s.; 

Second Price, 2s. Gallery, ls. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI— 
Under the Management of Mr. Yates. 
Triumphant care er of Jack Sheppard !--The Best Pan- 
tomime in London!—(Vide the Public Press.) 
Monday, and daring the Week. JACK SHEPPARD. 
Also, HARLEQUIN and MOTHER RED CAP. 
With Tetuin's ORAMAMIMEKAMOUSIKA. 

Places and Private Boxes may be had of Mr. Calvert, 
atthe Box-office of the Theatre, from 10 till 4; also of 
Mr. Sams, Royal Library, Pall Mall. 

HE THAMES TU NNEL is open 
to the public every day (except Sunday) from Nine 
in the Morning until dark. Admittance One Shilling 
@ach. Entrance near the Church at Rotherhithe, on the 
Surry side of the River. The Tunnel is brilliantly 
lighted with Gas, aud is now upwards of 1000 feet in 
Jength, and is comp!eted to within less than 140 feetfrom 
the Wharf Wall at Wapping. By order, J. CHArtirr, 
“Clerk to the Company. 
Company’s Office, Walbrook Buildings, 














Walbrook, December 1839. 
HE BRIXTON LODGE ESTA- 
BLISHMENT for the Board and Education of 





Young Gentlemen, conducted by Mr. SHenstone, WILL 
BE REOPENED on Tavrsnay the 23d Janvary. 
Brrxton Loner is pleasautly situated in the healthful 
village of Brixton, tour miles from London, ou the 
Brighton Road, The premises are well adapted to the 
purposes of a respectable School. The course of imstruc- 
tion comprehends, besides the English, Freue h, Latin, 
and Greek Languages, History, Geogr: aphy, / Arithmetic, 
Mental aud Commercial, &e. A sound course of Mathe- 
matical Studies, Geometry, Algebra, Trigonome tb and 
Elementary Mechanics, with their varied applications 
to Natural Philosophy, Surveying, Architecture, Engi- 
neering, Navigation, &c. These studies are begun 
much earlier than is usual, and by the aid of diagrams, 
models. experiments, and the living voice, are made 
leasing and interesting, and in consequeuce effective. 
oung Gentlemen intended for the Army, Navy, 
Commercial pursuits, for Architects or Engi 
find iu the course aud manuer of instruction pursu 
this Academy, a fit preparation for their various pursuits. 
But, as intellectual culture should ever be made in- 
strumeatal aud subservient to moral and religious train- 
ing, the conduct will be vigilantly watched ; the better 
feelings of our nature, benevolence, sincerity ,a love of 
truth and justice seculously cultivated, and every means 
exerted to lay a solid foundati n for the attainment of 
present and future happiness, the end of all education. 
Satisfactory references will be given and required, 
Brixton Lodge, 8th January 1840. 























TEAM TO DUNDEE —The | 
LONDON, DUNDEE, and by , 
Boilers and Machiuery of these magnificent Steam ra 
are inspected hy competent persons every vi yage and 
will sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, W: y ping 


as under 
THE bu NDEE 
—9 Morning. 
THE LONDON, Capt. 
—1i1] Forenoon, 
Goods received, berths secured, and information ob 
fained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 
EvizaBETH Hore, Agent and Whartinger. 


ASSAG E TO AUST RALIA— 
PERSONS who may contemplate proceeding to 
the above highly-prosperous Colony , are informed that a 


Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, 15th Jau. 


Ewing, Wednesday, 22d Jan. 








LINE OF REGULAR PACKETS, with the a ar 
rangements for the security and comfort of C , Inter- 
mediate, and Stecrage Passengers, are despate pate 1, with 
strict punctuality, every month, on fixed days, by Mr. 
Joun Mansuarr, Australian Emigration Agent, 26, 
Birchin Laue, Cornhill, London, FROM LONI ION aud 
PLYMOUTH TO PORT (| HILLIP and SYDNEY 

all Ships of unusually large t nuaye, and of 


They are 
the First Class ; 
plied with provisi ns 


have poops, are liber uly fitted aud sup- 
of the very best quality, re com- 














manded and ienred by men of ae wh character and 
competency, carry thoroughly qualified aud expe ed 
Surgeous, and Persous engaging their Passag: thei, 
cau make their uigemeut 's with absolute certait ty as 
to the Time of Em! arki ition. They can join by steam, 
at Louduy or Piymouth, at a very small cost. 

A FREE PASSAGE will be granted by these Ships, 





i Mee 





at 





to suitable married Agricultural Servauts 
and also to Single Females, when approved accord to 
the regulations. siugle Male Agricultural Servants, par- 
ticularly Shepherds, and good Household Servants, from 
18 to 80 years of age, will be conveyed on payment of 5/. 
each, if of approved character. 

Accounts recently received from the colony 1 
the demand for labour there to be greater than ev 
all well-conducted and properly qualified ‘ 
reckon with periect certainty on immediate anc 
employment, and, in a few years, by steady P 
ance, on materially improving their condition in li 
+ The Days ov which the above Ships wil ill be desy 
during the year 1840, will be as follow— 

From From 

Lonnon. PiymourH. 

February 16 February 24 











DESTINATION. 
Port Philip and Sydney. 


March... 15 March... 23° Port Philip and Sydney, 
April.... 20 Sydney direct. 
May..... 18 Sydney direct. 
June 15 Port Phili p and Syduey. 


July..... 13 
August... 10 
La Sepa f 

5 


Sydney direct. 
Port Philip and Sydney. 
Syduey direct. 


October, Port Philip and Syduey. 
October... 26 Sydney direct. 
Dec. .... Port Philip and Sydney. 


January. 11 Sydney direct. 
The Terms and Conditions of Passage, and all other 
— articulars respecting these Ships, and the Colony of New 
uth Wales, may be had on application (post paid) to 
Mr. Maxsnair, addressed as above. 








OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Enetanp and Waves. 
Established 1772. 
Prestpent—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Vick- RESIDENTS. 

Lord Kenyon. Sir F. Burdett, Bt. M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. | Charles Ed. Pigou, Esq. 
TreasurER—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F, R.S. 
Avprrors—John Pepys, Esq. and Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 

Ata Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 
Wednesday, the Ist day of Jan. 1340, the cases of 97 
Petitioners were cousidered, of which 75 were approved, 
9 rejected, 9 inadmissible, and 4 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held on the 4th December, 108 
Debtors, of whom 84 had Wives and 260 Children, have 
been discharged from the Prisons of England and Wales, 
the expense of whose liberation, including every charge 
connected with the Society, was 500/.4s. 2d. and the follow- 





ing Benefactions ree eived since the last nae & s. 
Robert Herries, Esq... ..0+..cccsccsscooeee A. 550 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co. ee A. 550 
The Accountant-General of the C ourt ‘of C hau- 

cery, under the Will of George Paton, Esq. 

Legacy and Interest thereon (per Treasurer)... 52 5 5 
John Moore, Esq., (per Messrs. Hoare)....../ A. 1000 
Andrew Macklew, Esq, ditto .......ese.s002-A. 220 
Mrs. S. Cholmele$, ditto.........000. A. 200 
Joshua Watson, Esq. . socccccccecccccccescoeAe 2230 


Benefactious are receive me by Benienie Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. the Treasurer, No.1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 
the following Bankers: Messrs, Cocks, Dorrien, Drum 
mounds, Herries, Hammersleys, Houres, Whitmore, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, 
Strand, where the Books may be seen by those who are 
inclined to support the C harity, and where the Society 
meet on the first Wednesday in every Month. 

OF 


JosErn Lunn, Secretary. 
Hae LONDON ANNUITY 
AND LOAN COMPANY, 
No. 6, King William Street, London, 


To be Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL, £500,000. 
Drrecrors. 

William Sloane, Esq. 37, Wimpole Street, Chairman. 
G. Boggs, Esq. Liverpool. | John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
Fran is C. Cassaigne, Esq. 12. Old Cavendish Street 

Salisbury Street, Strand. | John M’Clure, Esq. 8, 
William Camp Crane, Esq. sroad Street Buildings. 

65, Old Broad Street William Shand jun. Esq. 15, 

Benjamin Jackson, Esq. Pinuer’s Hall, Broad St. 
2, Keppel Street. G. Sloane, Esq. Temple. 
Soricirors. 

Messrs. Johnson, Sou, aud Weatherall, Temple. 
3ANKERS. 

Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Ames, Cave, and Grote. 
The objects of this Institution are to graut ade ‘quate 
rates of Anunity to parties disposed to invest Ci apiti al iu 










this manner, and to offer tov thers the means of obtain- 
ing a provision, at an advanced age, on fair aud reason- 
able terms, In the one case the Company afford to 


or retiring from trade, one of 


persons uuconuected with, 
ympetency for the 


the best possible modes of securing a c 


remainder of life; and, iu the other case, it preseuts to 
the Public a new system of Assurance, of which the 
benefit, in each case, is uot to be enjoyed by others, 


after the death of the Subscriber, but by the Subscriber 
himself at that period of life, when it is evident that it 
will be most serviceable, even if it do not become neces- 
sary. 

The Crry or Lonpon C ompany, having subscribed an 
amply-suflicient Capital for the complete security of the 
Assured, aud having the power of dispcsing ‘of that 
Capital in the purehase of, or in Loans on well-secured 
Life-Interests and Reversious; and being always enabled 
to calculate beturehand the precise amount of claims 
that may at any time be made upon its funds, and the 
exact times at which such claims will respectively be- 
come due, is enabled with perfect safety, to present to 
the Public the highly advantageous Ra‘es of Annuity set 
forth in the prospectus, a few specimens of which are 
exhibited in the auuexed comparative Table. 

The truly important advantages offered by the pnb- 
lished Tables of Deferred Annuities, will be made evi- 
deut by the follow example — 

1. A Male aged (next birth-day,) may, by the mere 
saving of Seven Shillings and Tenpence weekly in his 
expeuditure, secure the ‘ample provision of 100/. a year, 
to commence at the early age of 50, and to be theuce- 
forth continued daring the remainder of his life. The 
like ample provision may be secured to a Female of the 
sare + by the weekly saving of only Eight Shillings 
and Fivepence. 

COMPARATIVE TABLE. 
Showiug the Rates allowed by the Crry oF 

Annuity AND Loan Comp: aos for each 100/. sunk by 

the Annuitaut. and the Rates allowed by the G vern- 

ment Annuity Office when the price of 3 per ceut. Con- 


















Lonpon 

















sols is 90 

| Mae. - ~ FEMALE. _ J Tomi 
Excess 9 Excess | 

., City of |Govern- | beyond City of | Govern- jbeyond | 
&| London| ment | Governt | 3} London ment | Govert: 
<<} Rate Rate. Rate. |< Rate, Rate. | tate, 
——EE oe ote ee SEaeee ee te = | 
£5. dj£s. di£ s.d s. dj & 8. d.|£8.d.! 
307 61/5 91117 0307 1065 1 81194) 
60} 819 2;}7 76111 9'50'8 9 36 8 92 06 
60/11 08 9100110 86010 410 8 38 72 138 
7015 2413 1561 8 10 7013 13 IAL! 15 10/1 18 1} 


Board of Directors, 
Winvram Barvey, Secretary. 


Me" TCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSHL, made on the 


By order of the 





most scientific principle, and patro “ld by the most 
eminent of the Faculiy. This celebrated Reash will 
search thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and 


will clean in the most effectual and extraordinary manner, 
Metealie’s Tooth Brushes are famous for being made 
on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the mouth. 
An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and is incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. A uewly invented Brush for cleaning velvet with 
quick and. satisfactory effect. ©The much approved 
Flesh-brushes, as recommended by the Faculty. Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like 
common hair, A new and large importation of fine 
Turkey Sponge; aud Combs of all descriptions, at Mer- 
cALFE’s, 130, Oxford St. nearly opposite Hanover Square. 




















al 
OST-OFFICE REGULATIONS— 
A Letter not exceeding HALF AN OUNCE ] 
WEIGHT may uow be sent frem any part of the Unite 
Kingdom, to any other part. for ONE PENNY, if 
when posted, or for TWOPENCE if if paid when delivered, 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE, AND DEFERRED ANNUITY 
SOCIETY, 26, Cornhill. Loudon. CAPITAL, £500 ,000, 

EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

Drrecrors. 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq. Chairman. 

Col. Sir B. Camac, K.C.S. | George Lungley, Esq. 
J. Elliotsou, M.D. F.R.S. | John Rawson, Esq. 
H. Gord n, Esq. Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
R. Hollond, Esq. M.P. 





Aup 
Dr. O. Gregory, F.R.A.S. | | Prot. Wheatstoue, F, R. Ss. 
Actuary—W. S. B. Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S 

By the new prince iples of Life Assurance and De- 
ferred Auuuities, founded by this Soc iety, the moral 
obligation of all classes of making: a provision for a family 
or for old age, is largely enhanced by the immediate ad 
vantages secured to the assured themselves. 

The details of the prince iples of the Society, its im- 
provement in the system of Assurance, its economical 
arrangements in favour of the assured. its extensive 
Tables, &e. will be found in its Prospectus, which may 
be obiained at the Office of the Society, 26, Coruhill, 
London, or at any of its Branches thre ughout the country, 

F. Feravson Camroux, Secretary, 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
No. 1, PRINCES STREET BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,0002. 
APVANTAGES OFFERE” BY THIS COMPANY. 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Institution, from authentic and ecom- 
plete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 
that can be offered without compromising the satety of 
the Institution. _ 

Increasing Rates of Premium on anew and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans on debts; a less immediate pay- 
meut being required on a Policy for the whole termo 
Life than in any other Office. 

Premiums may be paideither Annually, Half-yearly, on 
Quarterly, in one sum, ora limited number of payme nts, 

A Board of Directors in atteudance daily, at 20’ Clock, 

Age of the Assured in eve ry case admit ‘dinthe Polie y. 








Pr remium per Cent. per hari n pay: ible during 











Five! 3d Five |4th Five) Remain- | 
3. mat at Lite 





a. | 





Perrr M tesideut Director. 
é ees PRITISH EMPIRE LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
20,000 Shares of 25/. each. 
London. 


RRISON 


CAPITAL 500,0001. Tn 
5, Whitehall, and 64, Coruhill, 











PRESIDENTS yr Gror Tromas Sraunron, Bart. M.P. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. F. Vice Admiral Sir Parrick 
CampneE.i, K.C.B. 

Vice-Prestprnts — Joun Ravra Ormspy Gore, Esq. 
M.P.3; Sir Herpertr Compron. 

Dinecrors. 

George Bicknell, Esq. Johu Hamilton, Esq. 

James Brine, Esq. | Richard Langslow, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. H. D. Campbell | James Mackillop, Esq. 

lJ Phillimore, Esq. 


Thomas Carvick, Esq. ose ph 
Charles Forbes, Esq. D.C.L. 
John Fraser, Esq. 
Bankers— Messrs. Coutts and Co, 
Actuary—Alexander Jamieson, LL.D. 
Acrent—James Barber, Esq. 64, Coruhill, London; 

Messrs. Mackilk p, Stewart, aud Co. Calcutta; Messrs. 

Arbuthnot and Co. Madras; Messrs. Forbes and Co, 

Bombay. 

The superior and peculiar advantages that this Com- 
pany offers to the public are—The option to the assured 
on whole Life Policies of allowing one-half of the pre 
miums to remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest for seven 
the grauting of pensious to civiliat is, Officers ol 





years ; 











the army and navy, aud the Honourable East India 
Company's Service, their widows and childeen. Besides 
the usual pre miur ueral rate to cover the risk of 
all climates and wa The ass as mutual or 
participating seale, r e the ha je profiisarising from 


this branch of the business. 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR ASSURING 














Age 20..... i4 
25 18 

— 30* i} ..... 

-— 35 211 3 — -- 

— 40.. 219 6 ——— 
HALF PREMIUM SCAL! 30 YEARS OF AGE 
First Year.....£1 3° 6 K ifth Ye eedel 7.10 
Second Year... 1 4 6 | Sixt] : Ve tia. + FM 
Third Year... 1 5 Seventh Year - £6 2 
Fourth Year... 1 6 


Deferred Annuities ar 
nexed seale, by the 
or ls. ld. per week : 
be at any time withdra dep si 
or will be returned to the re ‘utatives, should the 
party die before attaining the age for nih the annuity 
has been contracted. 





rds of wl 
wnon the 


of the pol icy, 











} Cash. | Policy. | | 
| ee | | 


Age |. Aunuity. 








d. jattain- 


}£ sda] £ sd] & 5. 
472 11 1 jable 


| 20 43 5 3/400 4 6 


| at 65 
20/28 8 2/275 8 9/ 453 0 3 |—— 60 

| 20/17 11 9} 193 10 10 | 268 4 6 |——— 90 | 
130/19 9 Oj 251 4 9} 372 7 O|—— ] 
Persons ba can conveniently ine the subserip- 

tion of 42 12s. to £7 16s. or £15 125. a year, would be 


ead £.88; the option of 
6d. and 2,401 7s.; or Life 
and £2,805 6s. 6d. respec- 


#144 


oS. 





entitled to enneiltie of 
cash payments of £1,2 
Policies of £1,417 13s "3a. 








tively, at the age of 65. Rates of Premiums ye Geueral 
Service and India Pensions may be obtained at the office. 


Parties desirous of becoming agents are re rhe sted to 


address ets” itions, post paid, to 
H. D, Campse xu, Resident Director. 
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I-COAL-MONOPOLY 
COMPANY. 
MANAGERS. 

3. Pryme, Esq. M.P. 
G. Rennie jun. Esq. 
R. W. Rothman, Esq. 
Sir Henry Webb, Bart. 

The Company's sole Office is at 31, Charing Cross, 
Mi.» pony the Admiralty. N.B. All Coal must be 
naid for when ordered. No letters can be received unless 
or paid. W. Goddard, Clerk. 


“DE FOES NOVELS AND MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS. a ecg 
n Wednesday, the Ist of January, will be Published, 
pen uniform with the Waverley Novels, Vol. 3. 
(being the Life of Captain Singleton, ) Price 5s. bound 


iE) NOVELS AND MISCELLA- 


NEOUS WORKS OF DANIEL DE FOE. 
This Work is printed by Mr. Taxzoys, of os rd. 


A 


W. Ewart, Esq. ts .P. 
A. T. Holr yd, Esq- 

J. T. Les ader, Esq. M.P. 
D. Lewis, Esq. 


The entire collection will form Eiz shteen Volumes. Each 
Work of the Author may be purechz ised separately. 

Vol. 4 will be Pul lished on the Ist of February, and 
contain THE FORTUNES AND MISFORTU NES OF 
MOLL FLANDERS. 


Lonudou: Priuted for-THomas Traa, 73, Cheapside; 
and may be proc ured, by order, of all other Booksellers. 








a This Day is Published, iu 1 vol. 8vo. Price 12s, : 

li PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN 

N ATU RE, in its Physical, Intelleetuai, and 

Moral Relations. With an Attempt to demoustrate the 

Order of Providence in the Threefold Constitution of our 
Beiug. By Henry M‘Cormac, MD. 

«Has the merit—the greatest of all merits—of being 

perfectly iutelligible to the least reflecting mind.’’— Atlas. 


Jus Published, by the Same Author, Price 6s. 
AN EXPOSITION OF THE NATURE, TREAT- 
MENT, AND PREVENTION OF CONTINUED 


FEVER. 

« This work is unequalled in our literature, aud well 
in every medical library.’’— London 
Journal. 
Loneman, OrmF, and Co. 


deserves a place” 
Medical and Surgica 
Loudon : 


SOUTER'S IMPROVED AND ENLARGED EDI- 


TIONS OF 
R. IRVING’S CATECHISMS, 
NINEPENCE E 


ACH. 




















1. On the Hist ry of England—2, On the Geography 
of England and Wales—3. His ry of Ireland—4. Geo- 
graphy of freland 5. History cotland—6. Gec graphy 
of Scotland—7. History of France—8. Geos graphy of 
France —9. History of Greece—10. Autiquities of Greece — 
11. History of Rome Antiquities of Rome—13. 
Sacred History—14. Univers il History—15. General 
Geograpliy — 16. Jewish At i ities—l7. Classical Bio- 
graphy Astrouomy—19. Bota xv. British Con- 
stitutiou Te rammar—22. Freuch Grammar— 
23. Italian 24. General Knowledge—25. 
Chemistry -27. Mythology ~8. Natural 
Philosophy—-9. Algebra, Part 1.—30. Algebra, Part 11. 
Price Niuepence each. 

Publishea by J, Sovrer, School Library, 131, Fleet St. 

NEW WORKS, 
Printed for LONGMAN, ORME, and Co, 
) Byrictse RINGS OF TRAVEL. By N. 
P. Wituts, 4 Author of “ Pencillings by the 
Way. 3 vols. dls. 6 
HE STATE ‘SME ‘N OF THE COM- 


MONWEALTH OF ENGLAND. With an Ia- 
troductory Treatise on the Popular Progress in English 
History. By Jo HY Forster, Esq. 5 vols. feap 8vo. with 


Portraits, &c. Price 80s. clo - lettered. 


Types OF GU SE; or, the § 
Blois. 


by G.. P. Esq. 
8vo. Sls. Gd. 
GOVERNESS; 


— RN ESS; 


tates of 
3 vols. jpost 


. JAMES, 


By the 
21s. 


a Tale. 


of B 2 vols. post Svo. 





cloth lettered 
NHE THEOR y OF HORTICUL- 
TURE; or, av Exposition of the Physiological 
Principles upon ys 


ch the Op r ati ons 0 f “Garde ning are 
Li 


conducted. B LEY D. F.R.S. 8vo. nu- 





Githian Wied ionte Price i2s cloth tethered: 
6. 
ELE IME iN TS OF PRACTICAL 
RICULTURE. By Dayin Low, Esq. F.RS.E. 
Professor of ture in the University of Edinburgh, 
Third | or, corre avon Svo. with above 200 Wood-cuts, 
Price 18s. cloth letter d. 


OF SUR- 
with nearly One 
Viates, 


9. 
ELEMENTS 
oud Edition, 8vo. 
y Wood-e engravings and three 





Hundred and 


20s. cloth lettered. 





AC] EN ZIE? PRACTICAL 

TRI EATIS Kk ON THE EYE. Third Edition, 

revised and greatly « ular ged. 8vo. with above Oue Hun- 
dred Wood-« cloth lettered. 

NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF BISHOP 
BUTLER S GEOGRAPHY, ATLASES, Xe. 
KETCH OF MODERN AND 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. New Edit. 1 vol. 
Bvo. 9s. bas. 
An Abridgment of the Same, for the Use of Beginners, 
Price 2s. 
TLAS OF MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY. 23 Coloured Map, from new Plates, 12s. 
TLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
PHY 22 Coloured Maps, with Accentuated 
Index, 12s. 
oo. ATLAS OF ANCIENT 
MH AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 45 Coloured 


Maps and © Indexes, 24s, 


UTLINE 
COPY-BOOKS, 
4to. 4s. each sewed. 
RAXIS ON THE LATIN PREPO- 
SITIONS. New Edit. 8vo. 6s. 64 
Key, 6s. boards. 
Loudon: Loneman, ORME, and Co, 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


intended as Practical Exercises. 











NEW — 'g-* Lb neg ISHED BY 
MR. MURRA 
| ORD MAHON'S HIS TORY OF 
ENGLAND. 
A New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 


HUNGARY AND TRANSY LVANIA. 
By Joun Pacer, Esq. 
88 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


LIEUTENANT NEWBOLD'S ACCOUNT OF PE- 
NANG, MALACCA, and SINGAPORE, 
With Mz: sal 2 vols. 26s. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
3 vols. 8vo. Next week. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE GREAT 
LORD CHATHAM. 
Vols, III. and IV. completing the Work. 8vo. 15s. each, 
6. 


AUSTRIA. 
By Peter Evan Turnsvtt, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


7. 
ARAGO’'S LIFE OF JAMES WATT. 
Translated, with Notes, by J. P. Murrueap, Esq. 
8vo. 8s. 6d 

= | 
MILMAN’S POETICAL WORKS. } 
First Complete Edition. 3 vols. Feap. 8vo. 18s. 
9. 





HOPE'S ESSAY ON ARCHITECTURE, 
Third Edition, with nearly 100 Plates. 
Royal 8vo. 20. 2s. 

Joun Mu rray, Albemarle Street. 


‘ESSRS. 





Conduit Street. 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY 


HAVE NEARLY READY 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 
I, 
RECORDS OF a AL LIFE IN THE PALACE 
AND IN THE COTTAGE 
By Mis. H. Picorr. 


THE REAL AND THE IDEAL, 
Ill 
CAMP AND QUARTERS. 
SCENES OF MILITARY 
By Major Parrerson. 


LIFE. 


IV 
IN GERMANY ILLUSTRATED, 
By Mrs. Daas 


SOCIAL LIFE 


FAMILY RE CORDS. 





By Lady Cnartorre Bury. 
I 
TIMON, JUT NOT OF ATHENS, 
Vil 
ARUNDE 
A TALE OF THE 


SIR E. L. BULWER’S WORKS. 
Beautifully illustrated in Monthly Volumes, Price 6s. 
Vol. 1. —RIENZI, OR THE LAST OF THE 
ROMAN TRIBUNES. 
With Engravings from Origmal Drawings by Maclise | 
and Creswick. | 


. RENC Hy “RE VOLUTION. | 
VIII | 
i 


| 
READY: 


WESTERN I NDIA in 1838. 
By Mrs. Postans, 
Authoress of ‘* Cuteh.’’ | 


NEW WORKS NOW 


DR. CUMMING’S NOTES OF A WANDERER 
In Search of Health. 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, 
XI 


Lady Cuarrerton’s 
RAMBLES IN RELAND. 
Second E.ition, Revised. 

Major Hort’s 
ROCK OF GIBRALTAR. 
With numerous Drawings by Lieutenant Lacey. 


THE SEA CAPTAIN; 





Or The Birthright. 
By Sir E. L. Butwer, Bart. 
sans ition, 





FELLE NB * RG ITAS DONE FOR 
EDUCATION. 


XV 


WHAT DE 


LODGE’S PEERAGE FOR 1840. 
Corrected throughout from the personal communica- 
tions —_~ oe 
THE FRIENDS OF 'FONTAINBLEAU. 


By Miss Burpon, 


Author of “The Lost Evidence,’’ &c. 


3y Miss Jurra WanpineTon 


XVII. | 

MAX WENTWORTH. 

A Novel. | 

XVIII | 

THE MONK AND THE MARRIED MAN, 





Agents: for Hreland, Joun CummMina, ‘Dublin ; for 
Scotland, d, Ben and Braprute, Edinburgh. 
TH IE FRENCH LANGUAGE, } 
Useful Books for the acquirement of the French | 
Language, Published by | 
SHERWOOD, GILBERT, and PIPER, | 


23, Paternoster Re 
i; ELLENGER’S MODE RN FRENCH | 
CONVERSATION, being easy Dialogues upon 
Familiar Subjects. Price 2s. 6d. bound. | 
—— FRENCH WORD AND PHRASE | 
Price ls. 





BOOK. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


IDIOMS | 
In Two 


vE, by Mr. BELLENGER. 
ICTIONARY OF THE 
OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
By Ditto. Price 8s. bound. 
ESLYON’S FRENCH TUTOR, or 
Practical Exposition = ry best French Gram- 
marians, with Exercises. I’ 
———_———- FRENC i DL ALOGUES, Practical | 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Parts. 





and Familiar, 


( NE HUNDRED FABLES, from La | | 
FonTAINE } 


13, Great Marlborough Street, January 11, 
er COLSBUS® 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
I. 


MA I A Ns 
A YOUNG MAID’S FORTUNES. 
By Mrs. S. C. Haun. 
Author of * Lights and Shadows of Irish Life,” &e.} 
3 vols. 


OR, 


Te. 
THE SPITFIRE, 
A Nautical Romance. 
By Captain Frepertce Cuamier, 3 vols. 
I 


IT. 
THE DUTCHESS OF ST. ALBAN’S MEMOIRS. 
Second Edition, with Additions, 2 vols. with 2 Portraits 
and an Autograph. 


DIARY OF A NUN. 

2 vols. post 8vo. 

“A very graceful, interesting, and couching story.”— 
New Mutily. 


THE 


Aso Just Reapy: 
I 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCESS DASHKAW 
LADY OF HONOUR TO CATHERINE II. 
Written by Herself; to which are subjoined numerous 
Letters of the Empress Catherine and other celebrated 
Personayges. 
2 vols. Svo. with Portraits, &e. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 
From the Norman Conquest, with Anecdotes of their 
Jourts. 

Now First Published from Official Records and other 
Documents, Private as well as Public. 

y Miss Aenes SrricKLanp. 

Small 8vo. 9s. 6d. beautifully embellished with Por- 

traits and Vignettes. 
Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty. 


A WINTER IN LAPLAND AND ICELAND. 
By the Hon. Mr. Dru1on. 
2 vols. post Bvo. —, _ rous Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS OF M iD AME MALIBRAN, 
With Selections from her Correspondence, 
By the Countess Meritn. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 
Ny, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





Henry 


8, New Burlington Street 


M - NAST OF NEW : 


BOOKS IMME siete: LY FORT 





COMING: 


NORWAY AND THE NORWEGIANS. 
By Rosert Gorpon Laruam, M.A. 
of King’s College, Cambridge, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Fellow 
Il. 
INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
By Tuomas Ineoipspy, Esq. 
$vo. bd. with numerous Llustrations by 
GeorGe CRUIKSHANK. 


THE 


1 vol. post 


INDI AMEN. 
post 8vo. 


Ill. 
AND THE 
R.N. 


IAUCY JACK 
CuHarues PEAKE, 
IV 


THE 
By Lieut. 2 vols. 
ELEVEN YEARS IN CEYLON. 
Comprising Sketches of the Field Sports and Natural 
History of that Colony, and an Accouut of its History 


| and Antiquities 


By M: ijor Forres, 78th Highlanders. 
2 vuis. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
LP 
COUSIN GEOFFREY, THE OLD BACHELOR. 
A Novel. Edited by Tuzonore Hoox, Esq. 
Author of ‘* Jack Brag,’ The Parson's Daughter,” &e. 
with Portrait of Mr. Ilook. 


3 vols. 





New Works Just Pusiisnen :— 


SAM SLICK’S LETTE R- Bee OF THE GREAT 
WESTEI 
Post 8vo. bd. uniform with ‘ the Clockmaker,”’ 10s. 6d. 
Il. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE REIGN OF THE STUARTS, 
By Jonn Heneace Jessr. Esq. 








2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings from Original Paintings. 
T t mass of interesting matter to be fund in 
these volumes will make them one of t 1¢ leading publi- 
“ations of the season.’’—The Times. 
Ill. 

THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE COMPLETE AND 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE LETTERS 
OF HORACE WALPOLE, Earl of ORFORD 
Iu Svo. handsome J bout id, Price 14s. 

*.* This Edition, to be comprised in Six Monthly 
Volumes, will contain the e Pome Correspondence of Wal- 
pole, with numerous Letters never | Published, 
Forming an uninterrupted Series from the Year 1735 to 

1797; and inc:uding his Letters to 
George M u, Esq. | The Earl of He rtford, 
Sir Hor » Mann, Richard B ley, Esq. 
Richard West, Earl of St ford, 

Lady Craven Mrs. Hl » More, 
Gray (the Poet) David Hum ; Esq. 
Hlon. H. Seymour Conway, | Countess o Aile sburv, 
John Chute, Esq C. mp Jephson, 

Sir D Dalrymple, Gi a » Colman, 

Rev. W. Mason, Mr. Pinkerton 

Lady Hervey, The Misses i ry, 


Lady Browne, 


The whole now first C iveted 
Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher it Cudinens tater Wbaaiiec 


“MACASSAR OIL, 


PRODUCTION.—This Oil has 


| OWLAND’S 
: VEGETABLE 


wen for many years universally admired, and is the 
best and cheapest article for nourishing the Hair, pre- 
nting its talling off or turning gray to the latest pe- 


motes « luxuriant growth on bald places $ 


riod of life: pr 
: reuders hair that 


—— »s Whiskers, Mustachios, &e. 





is hars h aud dry as soft as silk; producing ~trong and 
lasting s, Which damp we ther or exercise ¢ -adnot 
affee t: in ‘fine; it gives a most fascinatiug appearance to 


the Hair of Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. Caution— 
Ask for ‘‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” and observe their 
Names and Address, in Red, on the Wrapper, thus—A, 
‘ Rowzanp and Son, 20, Hatton Garden. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Price 6s. boards, 
OEMS. By Joxun Sreruine. 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


P 


This Day is Published, Price 6s. bound in cloth, 
HE HAND-BOOK of CHEMISTRY; 
with a Complete Index of Reference. 
By G. H. Caunter. 
London: W.S. Orrand Co. W. and R. CHamBers, 
Edinburgh ; and Curry and Co. Dublin. 








Just Published, royal 32mo. Price 1s. Gd. cloth, 2s, silk, 


Second Editiou, 
OLY THOUGHTS; or a Treasury 
of True Riches, collected chiefly from our old 
writers. 
Londou: Stmpxry, Marsuanr, and Co. 





Just Published, 32mo. cloth, ls 6d.; silk, 2s. 6d. 
HE HEART’S TONGUE; A Com- 
pilation of Original and Selected Poetry. 
London: Haywarp and Moore, 53, Paternoster Row; 
B, Smrru, 74, South Castle Street, Liverpool; and Sold 
by all Booksellers. 


OPIUM QUESTION. 
Published this Day, in Svo. Price 1s. 6d. 
OME PROS AND CONS OF THE 
OPIUM QUESTION ; with a Few Suggestions 
regarding British claims on China 
«* Ratione non ira 
Ssrrn, Exper, aud Co. 55, Cornhill. 








” 





Shortly will be Pub ished, iu 1 vol. post 8vo. 
HE ORATION OF DEMOS- 
THENES UPON THE CROWN; translated 
into English, with Notes, and the Greek Text. 
By Henny Lord Broveuam, F.R.S. 
And Member of the National Institute of France. 
London: Cuarirs Knicur and Co, 22, Ludgate Street. 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 
HE ITALIAN OPERA IN _ 1839. 
its Latest Improvements and Existing Defects, Im- 
partially Considered, by the Author of ‘‘ The Star of La 
Scala,” ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Theatre,’’ ‘* Tints ou the Italian 
Opera,’’ &c. 
mdon: J. ALFRED Nove1o, 69, Dean Street, Scho. 





Just Published, in 8vo. Vols. 1 and 2 Price 15s. 
| "EUROPE PENDANT LE CON- 
SULAT ET L’EMPIRE DE NAPOLEON. 
Par M. Careriaue. 
Ouvrage ecrit sur Jes Documents des Principaux 
Cabinets de lf Europe. 
Du av and Co. 37, Soho Square. 


This Day is Published, Price 5s. 
ae N 





G S. 
By E. Darpy junior. 

“«The author of this very pleasing collection of poems 
has named his volume ‘ Nothings,’ but we cau assure the 
world that they will find among its contents several very 
pleasing somethings.’ —Court and Ladies Magazine. 

E. Cuvrton, 26, Hofles Street. 
SAMUEL JONES LOYD S NEW PAMPHLET. 
Just Published, Price 2s. 

EMARKS ON THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF THE CIRCULATION; and on the 
Condition and Conduct of the Bank of England and of 

the Country Issuers, during the year 1839. 

By Samuev Jones Loyp, Esq. 
Petyam Ricwarpson, 23, Cornhill. 








This Day is Published, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo. with Vig- 
nette Titles, Price 18s. cloth lettered, 
IVES OF THE MOST EMINENT 
BRITISH MILITARY COMMANDERS, 
By the Rev. G. R. Grerre. 

“These volumes will constitute « standard work, 
worthy of our military annals and of Mr, Gleig’s esta- 
blished fame.’’— United Service Journal. 

Loudon: Loneman, Orme, and Co.; and Joun Taytor. 








SIR WALTER SCOTT'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
School Edition. 
In 2 thick vols. bound, together or separately, 
HE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
from the Earliest Period to the close of the Rebel- 
lion 1745-46—-coutained iu Tales of a Grandfather, by 
Sir Waurer Scorr, Bart. 
Ropert Cape.n, Edinburgh; Wurrraxer and Co. 
London. 





Price 7s. cloth, 
OEMS, NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 
By Lord Leiou. 

“ A charming garland of poetic flowers. The familiar 
epistles display sportiveness and wit; the descriptive 
verses are rich in scenery aud sentiment; the elegies are 
full of feeling; and the miscellaneous order include 
fancy, tenderness, mind, reflection, life, and nature.”’— 
Literary Gazette. 

Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


nn een Aa cae eS senatitaeneinanieaie 
THE NEW EDITION OF LODGE’S PEERAGE, 
Now Ready. Price Oue Guinea, 


MS; LODGE'S PEERAGE for 1840. 
The Nrxte Eprrion, thoroughly revised, and 


corrected throughout from the persoual communications of 
the nobility. . 

*,* This is the only Peerage the type of which is kept 
standing, so that corrections and alterations are intro- 
duced iu their proper places in each edition, thus avoid- 
ing the perplexity of supplemental pages, as in other 
Peerages. 

Saunpers and Ortey, Publishers, Coucuit Street. 





THE CHILD'S OWN BOOK. 

{n a large volume, square I6mo. embellished with nearly 
300 Engraviugs, 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, G 
HE CHILD’S OWN BOOK. 
The Sixth Edition, revised and corrected. Con- 
tainiug, among numerous others, Aladdin, Blue Beard, 
Children in the Wood, Fortunatus, Little Jack, Puss in 
Boots, Jack and the Bean Stalk, Three Wishes, Tom 
Themb, Red Riding Hood, Robiu Hood, White Cat, 

Yellow Dwarf, Whittiugton and his Cat, Xe. &e, 
London: Printed for THomas Treo, 7s, Cheapside ; 
and may be procured, by order, of all other Booksellers, 





ANTI-SLAVERY NEWSPAPER. 
On Wednesday, the loth of January 1840, will be 
Published. No. I. Price Threepeuce, of _ 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER; a Fortnightly 
Stamped Newspaper, uuder the Direction of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 

Published at 13, Catherine Street, Strand; and to be 

had of all Newsmen in the United Kingdom. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 142, is Published This Day. 
JONTENTS : 
1. Sir John Malcolm’s Life of Lord Clive. 
2. Douglas on the Philosophy of the Mind. 
3. Revenue System of British India. 
4. M‘Culloch’s Edition of Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
5. Tytler’s [lustrations of the History of England. 
6. Life aud Discoveries of James Watt. 
7. Lord Roden’s Committee on lish Crime. 
8. Post-office Reform. 
London: Lonaman and Co. 
Brack. 


NAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for Janvany, (the commencement of a Volume.) 
Contarns: The Claims of the Melbourne Miuistry to 
the Support of Reformers—Huautiung a Fummard—The 
Alias—The Picture Dealer—Memoirs of Bentham; by 
Dr. Bowring—The Englishman’s Fireside—A Danish 
Tradition—Westmoreland aud Society of the Lakes; by 
Mr. De Quincey—Mrs. Gore's ‘ Preferment ’’—Violet 
Hamilton ; or the Talented Family: a Tale, Xe. &c. 
Wiiitam Tarr, Edinburgh; Smupkin, Marsan, and 
Co. London. 


(1OLONIAL MAGAZINE, (No. 1) 
Edited by Ronert Montgomery Martin, Esq. 

«This is a solid aud able publication, which will be of 
infinite value both to the Mother-country aud to those 
wonderfully extensive colonies which are carrying the 
English language and civilization from pole to pole.”’— 
Literary Gazette. 

«We commend the ‘ Colonial Magazine’ to the inte?- 
ligent and patriotic, as likely to guide them in the pursuit 
of that knowledge so essential to the full development of 
the vast resources of our numerous colonies.’’— Parthenon. 

«This Magazine will suit every one who has really at 
heart the welfare and happiness of his country.’’—Shef- 
field Patriot. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for No. IU. of the COLONIAL 
MAGAZINE, must be forwarded to the Publishers by 
the 20th inst.—Bills (3000) by the 24th. To all persons 
desirous of bringing their productions under the notice of 
the wealthy and intelligent at home and abroad — but par- 
ticularly to merchants aud manutacturers, not usually in 
the habit of advertising, anxious to form new connexions, 
agencies, &e. &c. this Magazine especially reconmends 
itself. Advertisers are requested to send by post direct to 

Fisner, Son, and Co. Newgate Street, London. 





Edinburgh: A. and C. 

















This Day is Published, in 4to. Price 10s. half-bound, 

v | VHE BRITISH FARMER’S ANNUAL 
ACCOUNT BOOK. 

Containing Printed Weekly Statements of all the 
various Business of the Year, regarding the Management 
of the Land; Team and Task Work ; Cost of Daily 
Labour; Sale and Purchase of Live Stockh ; Disposal of 
Farm Produce; Felling of Coppice; Hops; the Dairy; 
Charges of Harvest; Payments and Receipts; House 
Expenses; General Cash and Running Accounts; with 
a Final Valuation of Stock. Thus enabling the Farmer, 
when the Accouuts are filled up, to ascertain the exact 
state of his concerns. To which is prefixed 

AN ALMANAC FOR THE YEAR 1840. 

Also, a variety of Useful Tables and Rules, as well as 
a Summary Account of the recent Experiments and Im- 
provements in Agriculture, 

By the Author of ‘ British Husbandry.’ 
London: Cuarces Kyraut and Co. 22, Ludgate Street; 
Publishers to the Poor-Law Commissioners. 





In 8vo. stitched, or on a Sheet, Price 64. 

OST-OFFICE ALMANAC.—A New 

Edition, adapted to all the Changes iutroduced by 

the Uniform Penny Post; with exclusive Copyright In- 

formation relative to the Postage of Letters, Newspapers, 

and Pamphlets, to the East Indies, East India Overland 

Mails, &e. entitling it to be called in addition the East 
Indian Letter Guide. 

CAUTION.—The Public will bear in mind that the 
Iujunction obtained bythe Proprietor of ‘‘ The Post-officé 
London Directory ’’ applies chiefly to the Old Post office 
Regulations printed in the Post-office Directory, which 
arecither swept away, orchanged bythe Treasury Minute 
directing the commencement of the Unuiform Penny 
Postage. Instead, therefore, of the Old Post-office 
matter, for which the Proprietor of the Post-oflice Direc- 
tory claims a copyright uot yet established, the ‘‘ Post- 
office Almanac’’ wiil be found to coutain the fullest 
Post-office Regulations, condensed with great care from 
the Minute aud Warrant of the Lords of the Treasury, 
and the Official Instructions of the Post-office just issued, 

H. Hoover, Postage Depot, 13, Pall Mall East. 


NEW ZOOLOGICAL WORK. 
On the 31st of January 1840, and continued Mouthly, 
in royal Svo. Part I. Price 2s. 6d. of a 
QUA- 











NTATURAL HISTORY OF 
1 DRUPEDS, AND OTHER MAMMIFEROUS 
ANIMALS; comprising a description of the class Mam- 
malia (including the principal varieties of the Muman 
race), With an outline of the comparative osteology and 
general organization of its several groups ; being a com- 
plete history of all the known exisiing species, carefully 
adapted for popular information, aud.rendered interesting 
by copious details of their physical and intellectuai 
powers, instincts, habits, and geographical distribution; 
together with an account of those extinct species the re- 
mains of which oecur only in a fossil state. 

By Witiram Caaries Linnaeus Martin, F.L.S. 

It will be illustrated by upwards of 1000 Eugravings, 
of which about 500 will consist of representations of ani- 
mals, beautifully engraved on wood, aud drawn (in every 
practicable instance from the life) by Wittram TLarvey ; 
the rest will comprise uumerous anatomical, osteological, 
and other explanatory incidental figures, incorporated 
with the Text. 

The Work will be printed on fine paper, in the very 
best manner, torming when completed, four handsome 
royal Svo. volumes, 

Wuirkdeap and Co, 76, Fleet Street, London. 




















Just Published, Price 2s. 
HOUGHTS ON REFORM, IN A 
LETTER TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
By Aw ExILr. 
H. Hooper, Pall Mall East; R. Groomprivee, Panyer 
Alley, Paternoster Row. 





Just Published, 
N ARGUMENT IN FAVOUR OF 
THE BALLOT. 
By Winutam Dovear Cuaistie, Esq. 
H. Hoover, Pall Mall East; R. Groombringe, Panyer 
Alley, Paternoster Row. 





Just Published. 8vo. cloth, Price 8s. 
N ESSAY ON THE EXPEDIENCY 
AND THE MEANS OF ELEVATING THE 
PROFESSION OF THE EDUCATOR IN PUBLIC 
ESTIMATION. 
By the Author of the “ Prize Essay on the Means of 
Promoting the Literature of Wales.”’ 
London: H. Huaues, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 





Just Published. Price 2s. 
A MARTINIERE. A Reply to 
Certain Statements respecting the Bishop of 
CALCUTTA, contained in a Work entitled ‘“ Recent 
Measures for promoting Education in England.” 
By Jostan Bareman, A.M. 
Vicar of Marlborough, Wilts, and Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Culcutta. 
London: Joun Harcuarp and So., 187, Piccadilly ; 


andl Rrvineron and Co, St Paul’s Churehyard. 
A THIRD ADDRESS TO THE 
Public, and more especially to the Members of 
the House of Commons, on the Present Unsatisfactory 
State of the Court of Chancery ; including Observations 
on some of the propositions contaiued in the Last 
Number of the Quarterly Review. 
By GeorGe Spenar, Esq. 
One of her Majesty’s Counsel. 
Wintiiam Wabker, Strand; Rineways, Piccadilly 





On Tuesday next will be Published, Price 1s. 





In an elegant case, resembling a handsomely ornamented 
to. volume, Price Two Guineas, 

NE BEAUTY OF THE HEAVENS. 

A New and Familiar Lecture on Astronomy. II- 

lustrated by One Hundred and Four Scenes, on separate 

Cards, beautifully coloured, from Drawings made ex+ 

pressiy for the Work. 
By Cuarirs F. Brent, 
Lecturer on Astronomy, Author of ‘‘ The Wonders of the 
Telescope,’ &e. 

Wintrenrap and Co, 76, Ficet Street ; also ACKERMANN 

and Co. Strand; and C, Tir, Fleet Street. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC PERIODICAL. 

On the Ist of February, Price Ls. handsomely printed in 
quarto, with Illustrations, No. I. (to be continued 
Monthly) of 

HE SURVEYOR, ENGINEER, 
AND ARCHITECT. 

An original and authentic Journal of the Progress of 
usetul Scieuce. Under the Management of an Associa: 
tion of Professional Geutlemen. 

Mr. Roserr Mvotr, Literary Conductor, 

London: Grattan aud Gituert, 51, Paternoster Rows 
to whom all Communications are to be sent free of 
expense. 

Dedicated to the Right Hon, General Lord Hill, 

Now complete in 2 vols. 8vo. Price 28s. bound, or in 
Eleven Parts, at 2s. 6d. each beautifully embellished 
with Portraits, Battle Scenes, Xe. by Landseer, Heath, 


Warren, &c. 
FIELD-MARSHAL HIS 











IFE OF 


GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON; 
embracing his Military, Civil, and Political Career, to 


the present time. 
Edited by Sir J. E. Aexanner, K.L.S. Captain H.P. 
42d Royal Highlanders. 

“Sir James Alexander's Lite of Wellington has the 
treble advantage of being the cheapest, of inserting a 
large portion of the original correspondence, and of con- 
densing within popular limits the dry military details.’— 
Globe. P 2 

Henry Corsurn, Publisher 


13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


Orders received by ail Booksellers. 





Just Published, Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, 
Price 2s. 
NFORMATION RELATIVE TO 
NEW ZEALAND, compiled for the USE OF 
COLONISTS. By Jonn Warn, Esq. 
Secretary to the New Zealand Company. 

Contents: Description of New Zealand—Rivers and 
Harbours—Climate and Soil—Natural Productions— 
The Native Inhabitants: their Disposition towards Bri- 
tish Seitlers—Lxisting State of Intercourse — Objects 
and Proceedings of the New Zealand Company—Preli- 
minary Sales of Town Land—The Surveying Staff—De- 
parture of the First Colouy—Emigrant Ships and Pas- 
sengers — Institutions—Publie Library —Schools—Clergy 
—Bauk—Progress of Public Opinion: and all the latest 
Intelligence. With an APPENDIX, containing the 
Company's Regulations, and the Official Papers issued 
by her Majesty's Goverument. 

London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. Sold by 

all B oksellers, 


EFOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS. 
Volume V. Part IT. was Published on the Ist of 
January. 172 pages dtv. 16 Plates of Fossils, and co- 
loured Maps and Sections, {1 Wood-cuts, and the follows 
ing Papers: Cautley, on the Fossils of the Sevdlik Hills 
—Sedgwick and Murchison, on a raised beach in Barn- 
staple Bay—Williams, ou the raised beach in Barnstaple 
Bay—Grant, on Cutch—Murchison and Strickland, on 
part of the New Red Saucstone System — Riley and 
Stutchbury, on Saurian Remains in the Mayuesian Con- 
glomerate—Clarke, on the Geology 0. Suffvis—Sowerby, 
on Crioceratites, with descriptions of tie Plates,—Price 

to the Fellows, l6s. 6d.; to the Public, 2ls. 
Sold at the Apartments of «le Society, Somerset House. 
The concluding part of Volume VY. beiug nearly ready, 
will be Published on the 2ist of February. 
_ a 








London: Printed by JoszrH Ciayron, of No.7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wek 
lington Steet, Straud, sarurvay, 11th January 1840. 
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